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When  the  pines  are  softly  kneeling 
To  the  wide-mouthed  chalice  moon, 
And  the  stars,  their  fears  concealing 
Shine  like  children  of  the  noon, 

He  is  near. 

While  the  Glorias  are  sounding 
From  the  crystal  shining  choir, 

Or  the  low,  dull  matins  bounding 
In  the  praise  of  Him,  their  Sire, 

He  is  near. 

When  the  sleet  in  weird  formation 
Down  the  vaulted  chancel  drifts, 
With  its  cringing  tribulation, 

While  the  sun  its  splendor  sifts, 

He  is  near. 


John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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The  Severed  Cord 

T  was  the  afternoon  of  a  long  humid  day  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  of  the  year  1909.  For  many  tedious  hours  it 
had  seemed  that  the  relentless  sun  would  never  cease  its 
truculent  assault  as  it  hurled  down  its  maddening  rays  of  fevered 
heat  to  radiate  in  sickening  waves  from  the  sizzling  sidewalks  and 
squalid  streets  of  the  New  York  tenement  district.  The  narrow 
alleys  and  byways  had  been  literally  choked  with  a  flood  of 
human  traffic  which  surged  in  and  out  of  the  canyon-like  passages 
like  the  ocean  in  a  rocky  gorge. 

Mingled  with  the  stifling,  smothering  dust  there  had  risen  into 
the  thick  air  the  throbbing  of  mighty  truck  engines,  the  pungent 
odor  of  gasolene  vapors,  the  clang  of  street  cars  and  all  the  end¬ 
less  roar  of  a  great  city’s  traffic. 

But  now  at  last  the  afternoon  is  dragging  itself  painfully  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  the  welcome  shelter  of  twilight’s  soothing  shadows. 
As  the  hot  coppery  sun  slowly  robes  itself  in  fleecy  crimson  pre¬ 
paratory  to  seeking  its  night’s  repose  beyond  the  distant  Catskills, 
a  faint  breath  of  air  is  born  among  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and 
wanders  gently  through  the  sweltering  city  like  some  ministering 
angel,  bringing  sore-needed  relief  to  heat-taxed  humanity. 

On  the  cooling  granite  steps  in  the  protecting  shadow  of  St. 
John’s  church,  two  men  are  engaged  in  thoughtful  conversation. 

To  the  stranger  or  mere  passer-by,  they  are  only  very  ordinary 
individuals  and  attract  but  a  stray  glance  of  idle  curiosity.  But 
to  the  unfortunate  dwellers  in  this  tenement  city  they  are  in- 
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finitely  more  than  words  can  tell  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
respectful  query,  the  cheerful  salutation  and  the  reverent  doffing 
of  hats  as  the  weary  toilers  pass  singly  and  in  tired  groups  coming 
from  their  hard  day’s  labor  to  the  humble  haven  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes. 

i 

For  the  two  men  standing  on  the  church  steps  are  God’s  work¬ 
men,  the  one,  Dr.  Paul  Griffin,  the  healer  of  human  bodies,  and 
the  other  old  Father  Murphy,  Pastor  of  St.  John’s  and  the  healer 
of  men’s  souls.  Time  was  no  object  to  these  two.  Day  or  night 
they  were  always  at  the  service  cf  the  poor,  asking  nothing,  giving 
their  all,  working  hand  in  hand  for  the  sake  of  Him  Who  had  set 
them  an  example  in  His  labor  of  love. 

The  last  lingering  light  of  the  dying  day  touches  the  thin  grey 
locks  of  the  old  priest  with  a  sort  of  angelic  splendor  while  the 
flushed  face  of  the  young  doctor  is  bathed  in  mellowness  and 
many  a  fervent  soul  in  passing  by  murmurs  a  heartfelt  prayer  of 
benediction. 

Dusk  had  already  wrapped  its  sombre  mantle  about  the  earth 
and  a  myriad  of  winking  lights  were  sending  their  cheery  rays 
from  countless  windows  when  Paul,  with  filial  affection,  took  his 
leave  from  the  genial  old  priest,  and  slowly  made  his  way  towards 
his  meagre  apartment  close  at  hand. 

The  young  surgeon’s  quarters  were  located  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
weather-beaten  brick  apartment  house  which  must  have  been 
ancient  when  Washington  stood  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall,  two 
miles  away,  and  took  command  of  his  army.  To  be  truthful, 
what  we  have  referred  to  as  Paul’s  apartment  in  reality  consisted 
of  only  one  unpretentious  room  which  admitted  about  as  much 
cold  in  winter  as  heat  in  summer  and  the  plumbing  of  which  was 
not  of  the  most  modern  design,  to  say  the  least. 

But  Paul  was  accustomed  to  take  these  little  hardships  as  a 
part  of  the  life  of  sacrifice  he  had  chosen  to  follow.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  his  lean  pocketbook  should  often  put  up  a  losing 
battle  against  his  hearty  young  appetite.  It  was  habitual  for  him 
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frequently  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  snares  of  Cupid — perhaps  some 
beautiful  woman  in  a  passing  limousine  would  stir  him  to  rapture, 
or  again  he  would  be  captivated  by  the  vivacious  little  Italian  girl 
who  waited  on  table  at  Catabolo’s  lunch.  And  yet,  he  always 
seemed  to  fall  out  of  love  more  readily  than  he  had  fallen  in. 
Moreover,  he  took  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
rap  every  morning  upon  the  door  of  the  bewitching  young  girl 
across  the  hall  and  be  summoned  in  the  clear,  sweet  tones  of  one 
still  in  her  teens,  to  enter  into  a  gay  little  room,  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  sizzling  bacon  and  there,  with  Constance  as  his  captivat¬ 
ing  hostess — Ah!  but  we  are  getting  too  far  in  advance  of  our 
story. 

We  left  Paul  making  his  way  homeward  through  the  tangled 
maze  of  city  streets.  Now,  as  he  slowly  mounts  the  endless  flights 
of  creaking  stairs  to  his  “roof-garden  domicile”  as  he  styled  it, 
the  easy  swing  of  his  lithe  young  limbs  and  the  evenness  of  his 
breathing  betray  a  body  hardened  by  strenuous  exercise  and 
wholesome  living. 

On  the  tip-top  landing  at  last,  he  pauses  a  moment  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  the  high  intellectual  forehead  which  marks  him 
the  scholar,  despite  a  shock  of  curly  black  hair  and  laughing  blue 
eyes  which  betray  him  a  member  of  that  simple,  fiery-souled  race 
which  still  believes  in  fairies  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  young 
doctor  to  assume  the  air  of  dignity  which  he  deems  fitting  to  a 
man  of  his  profession. 

Opening  the  door  of  his  room  with  a  weary  sigh  of  relief,  he 
suddenly  stopped  short  as  he  found  himself  gazing  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  into  the  laughing  brown  eyes  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  Constance.  As  his  sweeping  glance  surveyed  the  room  beyond 
her,  he  was  filled  with  confusion,  thinking  that  he  had  opened  the 
wrong  door. 

A  wonderful  transformation  had  taken  place  since  he  had 
left  that  morning.  The  litter  of  his  easy  habits  had  been  entirely 
cleaned  away  and  the  room  had  been  swept  and  dusted  until  even 
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the  remote  corners  seemed  to  beam  beneath  the  caresses  of  the 
fickle  gas  light.  His  old  writing  desk  had  been  covered  with  a 
snow  white  cloth  on  which  three  places  had  been  daintily  set,  with 
a  small  vase  of  fragrant  pinks  as  a  centerpiece,  and  from  every 
available  point  of  vantage  hung  bits  of  gay-colored  bunting.  To 
the  astounded  Paul  the  room  was  a  miniature  fairyland. 

Finally,  his  roving  gaze  returned  to  the  dancing  brown  eyes. 
He  gulped  once  or  twice,  then  recovered  his  voice  and  burst  out 
with,  “For  goodness  sakes,  Constance!  What’s  all  this  mean? 
Where  in  the  world  am  I?” 

“You’re  standing  in  the  hallway,  just  at  present,  and  don’t  you 
think  it’s  about  time  you  entered  and  made  yourself  at  home? 
You  know,  even  a  doctor  must  rest  on  his  birthday,”  pouted 
Constance  with  mock  severity  as  she  drew  him  into  the  room  and 
bade  him  take  his  favorite  chair  in  the  cosiest  corner.  She  then 
ran  on  in  a  perfect  babble  which  gave  Paul  no  chance  to  offer  a 
word  of  protest. 

Soon,  however,  she  left  him  to  hover  over  the  incredible  assort¬ 
ment  of  pots  and  pans  which  had  been  crowded  together  on  the 
tiny  gas  stove.  As  she  lifted  this  and  that  cover  the  appetizing 
odors  of  a  delicious  dinner  in  the  making  tantalized  his  nostrils 
and  for  the  first  time  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  scene  before 
him  was  a  reality  and  not  a  mere  optical  delusion. 

Constance  was  here,  there  and  everywhere  at  once.  Paul 
could  only  sit  in  dumb  amazement  as  this  delightful  little  person 
with  burning  cheeks  and  restless  eyes  flitted  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  still  showering  explanations  upon  him.  Won¬ 
derment  grew  on  his  boyish  face  with  each  new  account  and  the 
girl  seemed  to  fairly  radiate  with  sheer  joy  in  his  unconcealed 
perplexity. 

Finally,  however,  he  gathered  the  complete  story  of  how  she 
and  Uncle  Joe  had  planned  this  gala  day  in  honor  of  his  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  Uncle  Joe  had  furnished  the  money  from  what 
he  had  earned  by  playing  at  the  Globe  Moving  Picture  house  the 
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previous  day,  while  Constance  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  and  cooking.  The  explanation  seemed  plausible  enough, 
but  Paul  was  not  entirely  convinced. 

His  suspicions  that  the  girl  had  done  even  more  than  she  would 
admit  were  strengthened  when  the  door  opened  a  few  moments 
later  and  Uncle  Joe  himself  entered  the  room.  If  he  had  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  event  he  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
actor,  for  never  had  a  look  of  such  blank  amazement  appeared  on 
his  face  before. 

A  slight  tension  followed,  but  Constance,  with  her  character¬ 
istic  air  of  command,  soon  had  things  humming  again  and  she  and 
Paul  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  Uncle  Joe  at  ease.  What  a 
strange  friendship  existed  among  the  three  now  seated  at  the  little 
table.  They  were  all  united  by  the  common  bond  of  being  alone 
in  the  great  gay  world.  Paul  and  Constance,  bubbling  over  with 
the  exuberance  of  youth,  had  united  themselves  with  a  dried  up 
old  man  who  lived  on  the  floor  beneath  and  eked  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  playing  his  violin  at  various  moving  picture  houses. 
The  two  young  people  delighted  in  brightening  the  remaining 
years  of  the  friendless  old  man  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
his  only  duty  in  life  was  to  watch  carefully  over  his  two 
youngsters  and  to  counsel  them  with  the  advice  of  old  age.  They 
formed  a  strange  but  happy  family. 

The  repast  now  over,  tobacco  fumes  were  wafted  into  the  air 
and  conversation  momentarily  lulled  as  all  three  basked  in  the 
light  of  contentment.  Presently,  however,  Uncle  Joe  lifted  his 
worn  fiddle  from  its  case  and  raised  it  to  his  chin;  then  softly 
drew  the  chords  of  the  “Jewel  Song”  from  his  bow.  Paul  had 
settled  himself  blissfullly  in  his  chair  and  was  leisurely  looking 
up  a  new  case  which  had  come  to  his  attention  during  the  day. 
Constance,  unable  to  resist  the  appeal  of  her  art,  sent  a  gush  of 
silvery  notes  winging  across  the  room  and  out  the  open  window. 
She  was  going  to  be  a  great  singer  some  day  and  have  the  world 
at  her  feet,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  rather  shabbily  shod 
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at  present  with  one  pink  toe  peeking  out  from  a  hole  in  her  tiny 
suede  pumps. 

As  the  last  exquisite  note  died  upon  the  evening  air,  Paul  closed 
his  book  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  “You  sing  that,  Constance,”  he 
taxed  her,  “almost  greedily,  just  as  if  you  couldn’t  live  without 
beautiful  jewels.” 

She  laughed  lightly,  without  meeting  his  gaze  of  unconcealed 
admiration.  “I  am  a  singer,”  she  defended  herself,  “and  singers 
must  be  able  to  pretend  all  the  feelings  of  mankind.” 

“No!  No!  You  are  mistaken,”  suddenly  interjected  Uncle 
Joe  from  his  seat  in  the  corner;  he  spoke  even  more  crossly  than 
was  his  custom.  “A  really  great  singer  must  have  experienced  all 
the  emotions  of  human  life,  or  she  cannot  interpret  them.” 

Paul  had  once  again  resumed  his  book,  but  at  this  unlooked  for 
sally  he  replied  indignantly,  “What!  Would  you  have  Constance 
go  mad  in  order  to  sing  Lucia?  Must  her  soul  be  torn  asunder  by 
love,  hate  and  jealousy  in  turn?  Nonsense,  Joe!  Why,  she 
couldn’t  have  sung  that  ‘ Jewel  Song’  more  expressively  if  she  had 
been  head  over  heels  in  love.” 

Uncle  Joe  turned  very  deliberately  and  stared  at  Constance. 
Fortunately  for  her,  Paul’s  broad,  unconscious  back  was  turned 
and  so  he  failed  to  see  the  confessing  crimson  sweep  the  delicate 
beauty  of  her  cheeks  as  they  burned  beneath  the  scrutiny  of  the 
old  man’s  hard,  searching  eyes  that  told  her,  “You  are,  you  must 
have  been  impelled  by  love  or  never  could  you  have  phrased  that 
song  so  exquisitely.”  There  was  a  piteous  entreaty  in  the  look 
which  Constance  cast  at  him  and,  with  a  grumbled  “Humph,”  the 
old  man  fell  to  fingering  his  instrument  again. 

II. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  following  day  that  Paul  stood  in  the 
accident  ward  of  the  Falworth  Relief  Hospital,  looking  down 
upon  the  moaning,  unconscious  figure  of  a  little  boy.  The  poor 
lad  had  been  struck  by  a  speeding  automobile  as  he  was  hurrying 
across  the  crowded  street  to  join  his  playmates.  The  young 
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doctor  glanced  at  the  card  affixed  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  “Hum,” 
he  mused  half  aloud,  “just  as  I  thought;  compound  fracture  of 
the  right  leg  and  the  hip, — bone  badly  crushed.  Too  bad — too 
bad.” 

“Beg  your  pardon,  doctor,”  broke  in  a  low  tremulous  voice, 
“but  will  the  child  live?” 

Taken  by  surprise,  Paul  turned  and  found  a  young  lady  of 
striking  beauty  standing  by  his  side,  looking  up  at  him  with  big 
questioning  eyes.  Her  face  was  ashen  pale. 

“Why,  certainly  he  will,”  replied  Paul,  “but  doubtless  he  will 
be  a  cripple  for  life.” 

“You  mean,  you  mean,”  the  girl  faltered  unsteadily,  while  hot 
tears  coursed  down  her  blanched  cheeks,  “that  lovely  little  fellow 
who  was  bouncing  along  so  gaily  before  my  machine  struck  him 
— you  mean  he  will  never  walk  on  his  two  feet  again?” 

i 

“I’m  afraid  that  is  it  exactly,”  responded  Paul. 

The  young  lady  sank  weakly  into  a  nearby  chair,  “Please, 
please  don’t  tell  me  that,”  she  pleaded.  “Oh,  doctor!  is  there 
nothing  that  can  be  done?  I  have  read  of  your  wonderful  opera¬ 
tions  and  have  supreme  faith  in  you.  Can’t  you  substitute  new 
bones  or  do  something  for  him?” 

All  this  time  Paul  had  been  engrossed  in  deep  thought.  “No, 
it  wouldn’t  do  at  all,”  he  finally  mumbled  aloud. 

“What  wouldn’t  do?”  the  girl  questioned  eagerly,  as  new  hope 
sprang  up  within  her. 

“Oh,  nothing,  nothing,”  stammered  Paul. 

But  the  young  lady  was  insistent  and  not  to  be  denied.  “It 
must  have  been  something.  Oh  tell  me,  doctor,  please,  please 
do.” 

“Well,”  began  Paul,  uncertainly,  “I’ve  been  working  on  a  pet 
theory  of  mine  which  has  never  been  tried.  It’s  the  only  chance 
in  a  thousand  of  saving  a  hip  so  far  gone,  but  it  would  cost  a  mint 
of  money  and  might  fail  even  then.  No,  I  fear  nothing  can  be 
done.” 
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The  young  lady  grasped  Paul’s  hand  beseechingly.  “I  am 
Gladys  Hawley,  daughter  of  William  J.  Hawley,  the  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,”  she  explained.  “It  was 
my  car  which  struck  the  poor  little  fellow  and  I  am  not  only  able 
but  very  anxious  to  undergo  any  expense  rather  than  permit  the 
lad  to  be  crippled.  Think  of  the  poor  darling  limping  his  way 
through  life  when  an  operation,  your  operation,  might  have  made 
him  whole.  At  least,  you  can  do  no  harm.  Won’t  you  please,  oh 
please,  for  my  sake,  undertake  this  operation,  doctor  Griffin?” 

The  next  few  days  were  momentous  to  Dr.  Griffin.  It  was  a 
novel  and  untried  form  of  operation  that  he  was  about  to  attempt 
and  the  result  was  in  God’s  hand.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  after  offering  his  Mass  and  Communion  for  success,  he  went 
to  the  operating  room  in  company  with  Father  Murphy.  The  old 
priest  blessed  his  boy,  the  door  closed  and  Paul,  in  white  apron 
and  cap,  gave  every  ounce  of  his  vitality  to  stern  concentration 
on  the  work  before  him.  He  was  doing  the  physical  work  with 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  And  outside  the  room,  the  old,  white- 
haired  priest  paced  slowly  back  and  forth,  begging  from  God  the 
grace  and  strength  to  direct  the  hands  of  the  young  surgeon. 

Father  Murphy  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  opera¬ 
tion.  “When,  a  doctor  works  with  God  directing  his  hand,”  he 
used  to  tell  Paul,  “there  is  no  limit  to  his  power.”  And  the  priest 
was  right  for  Dr.  Griffin  successfully  completed  an  operation 
which  had  been  regarded  by  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  world 
as  an  impossibility. 

Fame  had  come  to  him  over  night,  but  his  head  was  unturned. 
Despite  huge  offers  of  money  he  refused  to  leave  “his  people,” 
but  continued  to  treat  them  free  of  charge.  Although  standing 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  the  surgical  world,  Paul’s  only 
thoughts  in  his  recent  triumph  were  of  Constance.  Almost  un¬ 
consciously  he  had  come  to  lean  upon  her  for  support.  Success 
was  nothing  to  him  but  a  new  offering  to  lay  at  her  feet.  But 
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soon  there  would  come  a  crushing  blow  which  would  make  Paul 
forget  his  fame. 

Constance,  who  had  been  steadily  gaining  prestige  as  a  colora¬ 
tura  soprano,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mascagni,  a  famous 
producer  of  opera,  and  on  a  certain  afternoon  a  few  weeks  after 
Paul’s  great  operation,  she  had  signed  a  contract  which  would 
make  her  one  of  the  leading  prima  donnas  of  the  world. 

That  evening,  when  Paul  returned,  Uncle  Joe  was  waiting  in  his 
room  to  tell  him  the  wonderful  news.  He  thrust  his  old,  dry  face 
close  to  the  boy’s  as  he  completed  the  story.  “You  think  you  are 
in  love  with  her.  Want  to  marry  her  perhaps,  eh?”  he  asked. 

Paul  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  “Why,”  he  stammered, 
“  ’pon  my  word  that’s  it  exactly,  though  I  never  thought  of  it 
before.”  Lose  Constance,  no  longer  hear  her  sweet  voice,  no 
longer  be  able  to  pour  the  tale  of  his  day’s  work  into  her  sym¬ 
pathetic  ears.  Preposterous!  Why,  she  was  a  part  of  him.  He 
couldn’t  work  without  her. 

But  Uncle  Joe  was  persistent  and  in  the  dried-up,  uninflec- 
tional  voice  of  sixty  odd  years,  he  proceeded  to  tell  Paul  what  a 
marriage  with  Constance  would  mean — “for  I’m  not  denying 
she’d  marry  you,”  he  said.  “Women  are  all  fools.”  Then  he 
painted  the  future  before  Constance.  He  made  Paul  see  her  ap¬ 
plauded,  beautiful,  surrounded  with  luxury;  a  great  singer  with 
the  world  as  her  stage.  And  in  opposition  to  this  picture  he 
showed  Paul  the  other  side  of  the  canvas.  The  dinginess  of  life 
as  the  wife  of  a  charity  doctor,  laboring  for  nothing  among  the 
poor  and  the  tawdry  makeshifts  which  would  not  appear  romantic 
as  they  grew  older. 

“Do  you  dare  tie  Constance  to  your  poverty — to  wash  your 
broken  crockery  and  cook  your  squalid  meals  for  you?”  the  old 
man  challenged.  “What  a  chance  for  love  to  live  in  such  an 
atmosphere!  You  would  see  her  growing  cold,  hard,  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  Gradually  she’d  come  to  scorn  you  and  then  she’d  hate 
you.  I  know — ha,  ha,”  he  laughed  bitterly,  “Oh,  I  know.” 
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The  terrible  significance  of  the  old  man’s  words  burnt  its  way 
in  Paul’s  heart;  the  blow  indeed  had  fallen.  He  suddenly  beheld 
himself,  his  garret,  and  his  future  in  a  new  light  and  his  eyes  were 
dark  with  the  bitterness  of  looking  upon  their  stark  nakedness. 

“I  see,”  he  mumbled  brokenly.  “She  has  her  career  before 
her.  I  must  not  hinder  her.”  He  arose  and  stumbled  blindly 
down  the  creaking  stairs,  out  into  the  night. 

On  and  on  he  walked  wandering  aimlessly  through  the  city 
streets.  The  dank  mists  of  evening  arose  from  Long  Island 
Sound  and  floated  like  a  fleecy  cloud  over  the  slumbering  city. 
The  crescent  moon  appeared  in  a  sea  of  stars.  Slowly  the  noises 
faded  and  left  the  city  to  silence  and  to  the  Eternal  night.  The 
clock  on  a  lofty  steeple  was  booming  forth  the  hour  of  two  when 
Paul,  exhausted  by  his  long  walk,  returned  through  the  deserted 
avenues  and  rapped  upon  the  door  of  Father  Murphy’s  rectory. 
The  good  old  priest,  awakened  from  his  hard  earned  slumber 
opened  the  door  and  stood  blinking  in  amazement  at  the  figure  of 
Paul  standing  on  the  steps. 

“Paul!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “What  brings  you  here  at  this  forsaken 
hour?”  All  traces  of  drowsiness  vanished  in  a  twinkling  and, 
aware  that  some  great  crisis  had  come  into  the  boy’s  life,  the  old 
man  grasped  his  hand  and  led  him  to  a  seat  in  a  comfortable  arm¬ 
chair.  “Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,”  he  urged  gently.  And  Paul 
told  his  story  simply  and  briefly,  exclaiming  at  the  finish,  “I  can’t 
believe  it.  I’m  dazed.  It’s  all  like  a  horrible  dream.  Oh  God! 
if  I  could  only  forget!” 

The  old  priest  had  witnessed  many  a  heart-rending  grief  in  his 
time,  but  to  see  his  own  dear  boy  suffer  so,  thrust  a  blade  even 
into  his  age-hardened  heart.  He  gave  Paul  time  to  recover  him¬ 
self  somewhat  and  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  will  of  the  Eternal 
Father  in  Whose  hands  rest  the  destinies  of  men.  “It  is  all  for 
the  best,”  he  concluded.  “Mayhap  the  good  God  has  other  plans 
for  you,  Paul.  But  for  the  present  stay  here  with  me  and  con¬ 
tinue  your  work.” 
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And  so  it  was  that  Paul  returned  no  more  to  his  attic  room. 
The  happy  memories  of  by-gone  days  only  served  to  embitter  him 
against  the  unkind  fate  which  had  snatched  away  his  paradise. 
Faith,  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man,  was  slowly  forsaking  Paul. 
Day  by  day,  almost  unawares,  a  mad  desire  for  money  was 
gripping  his  heart  in  its  vice-like  hold ;  money,  that  ugly  monster 
which  had  thrust  its  hideous  visage  between  him  and  the  girl  he 
had  loved. 

And  in  the  attic  of  the  apartment  house  a  lonesome  heart  was 
waiting  and  longing  for  his  return,  wondering  what  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  changed  him.  It  was  Uncle  Joe  who  first  explained  to 
Constance  why  Paul  had  not  come  back. 

“It  is  well  that  he  has  gone,”  said  the  old  man,  apparently  not 
noticing  the  quiver  of  the  dainty  lips  and  the  speechless  agony  of 
the  soft  brown  eyes  before  him.  “He  has  found  his  life  work. 
Here  in  this  hovel  he  would  stifle.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  keep 
him  here,  poor  boy.  Now  he  is  on  the  road  to  fame  and  will 
climb  rapidly,  for  Gladys  Hawley  has  money  to  burn  and  she 
loves  him.”  The  old  man  bent  close  to  the  girl,  “It  is  well  that 
his  chance  has  come,  eh,  Constance?”  he  asked,  and  his  cackling 
old  voice  burned  its  way  into  an  aching  heart. 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  sat  motionless  with  bowed  head. 
Finally,  with  a  great  effort  she  spoke:  “You  must  have  known, 
even  before  I  knew,  how  I  felt  towards  Paul,”  she  said  quietly, 
“and  rather  than  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success,  I  would  have 
gone  away  never  to  see  him  again.”  Suddenly  she  paused  as  the 
true  meaning  of  these  words  dawned  upon  her.  There  ensued  a 
terrific  conflict  between  conscience  and  love.  Never  to  see  him 
again,  give  him  up  for  ever  and  ever,  in  order  that  he  might  attain 
success?  The  very  thought  created  a  dull  empty  void  where  once 
a  joyful  heart  had  beat.  “He  is  gone,”  she  continued,  while  the 
girlish  lips  quivered  whitely  into  a  selfless  smile.  “Don’t  be 
afraid,  Joe;  if  it  means  the  loss  of  success  to  him,  I  shall  not  try 
to  bring  him  back  to  this — this — ”  her  voice  broke  and,  unable  to 
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contain  her  emotion  any  longer,  she  turned  to  seek  the  sanctuary 
of  her  room. 

The  scalding  tears  welled  up  in  her  soft  brown  eyes  and 
streamed  down  her  flushed  cheeks.  Utterly  overwhelmed,  her 
slight  little  body  sank  to  its  knees  and  cried  out,  “Oh,  God,  take 
care  of  him!” 

III. 

In  spite  of  the  pious  influence  of  the  good  Father  Murphy, 
Paul’s  new  found  craze  for  money  was  slowly  but  surely  making 
a  slave  of  him.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he  had  completely 
forsaken  his  God.  His  visits  to  the  Hawley  mansion  became 
more  frequent  and  Gladys  was  more  attractive  each  day. 

“You  are  not  to  waste  your  life  among  the  poor,”  she  said  to 
him.  “I  have  a  friend,  a  Dr.  Brine,  whose  office  is  uptown.  He 
caters  only  to  the  wealthy  and  rolls  in  money,  although  he  is  not 
half  as  clever  as  you  are,  Paul.  Why  won’t  you  serve  an 
anaemic  coterie  of  wealthy  patrons  who  will  pay  you  for  doing 
nothing,  instead  of  always  laboring  among  the  poor  and  getting 
nowhere?  Why,  I  believe  I  could  put  you  into  a  partnership  with 
this  very  Dr.  Brine.  Now,  say  you  will  agree,  Paul  dear,  for  my 
sake,  if  I  make  arrangements.  Won’t  you?” 

And  Paul  answered  “Yes,”  stifling  the  protesting  voice  within 
him. 

IV. 

So  it  was  that  the  following  year  found  Dr.  Paul  Griffin  partner 
to  Dr.  Charles  Brine,  located  in  a  spacious  office  with  elaborate 
furnishings.  He  was  receiving  enormous  pay  for  catering  to  the 
rich  while  the  poor  souls  in  the  tenement  district  watched  and 
prayed  vainly  that  he  might  return  to  heal  their  sick. 

The  fleeting  year  seemed  to  have  verified  Uncle  Joe’s  predic¬ 
tion  for  it  had  made  Paul  the  wealthiest  doctor  in  New  York. 
Fame  unbounded  had  come  to  him  and  the  surgical  world  lay  at 
his  feet.  But  with  victory  had  come  defeat.  Far  away  from 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  old  priest,  whose  friendship  he 
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had  discarded  at  Gladys’s  request,  far  away  from  the  girl  who 
alone  might  have  saved  him,  now,  Paul  was  blown  from  his  true 
course  by  the  storms  of  popular  applause  and  began  to  steep  him¬ 
self  in  the  sordid  life  of  society. 

True,  indeed,  many  times  there  came  before  him  the  vision  of 
the  old  priest  who  had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  among  the 
poor  and  his  heart  would  soften  with  the  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
old  life,  to  the  old  attic  room  with  its  ridiculous  curtains  and 
painted  blue  furniture.  And  then  came  the  sweet  dream  of 
Constance,  that  dream  embellished  with  fond  memories  and  min- 
ute  details  which  love  alone  can  recall.  But  then  he  would  re¬ 
member  old  Uncle  Joe’s  words  and  would  steel  his  heart,  allowing 
his  mad  infatuation  for  Gladys  Hawley  once  more  to  rule  his 
mind.  {To  be  continued) . 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


ROYAL  GUESTS 

What  saw  they  in  the  manger-cradle  lying, 

These  dusky  wise-men  journeying  from  afar? 

What  visions  of  old  dynasties  a-dying 
Were  woven  in  the  message  of  the  star? 

And  did  these  kings  from  distant  Persia  wending 
Their  hopeful  desert  march  so  patiently 
Expect  to  find  a  royal  panoply 
With  jeweled  courtiers  to  an  infant  bending? 

No  prince,  a  babe,  in  simple  swathings  vestured, 

Encompassed  all  within  a  gracious  smile 
And  crowed  when  dark  Balthazar  gestured 
Toward  the  golden,  tributary  pile. 

A  fulfilled  promise  in  the  infant’s  eyes 
Opened  for  them  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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Jacob  Marley  Returns  at  Yuletide 

LD  Jacob  Marley  was  disgusted.  Not  only  was  he  dis¬ 
gusted  but  disappointed  and  discouraged  as  well.  For 
him  the  very  clouds  of  heaven  had  lost  their  golden  glow, 
and  the  celestial  choir  itself  sounded  discordant  to  his  jangled 
nerves.  For  almost  one  hundred  years  now  he  had  been  annually 
attempting  to  flee  his  heavenly  confines  for  one  last  carefree 
Christmas  celebration,  but  each  time  his  own  clumsy  bungling 
had  frustrated  his  efforts.  Last  year  he  had  incautiously  clanked 
his  ponderous  chain;  this  year  he  had  tripped  over  St.  Peter’s 
flowing  robes  at  the  very  golden  gates  themselves.  Truly  it  was 
enough  to  discourage  any  man ! 

Marley’s  disappointment  was  rendered  all  the  more  keen  by 
his  vivid  remembrance  of  his  last  visit  to  the  earth.  How  his 
mouth  watered  as  he  reviewed  the  tender  dainties  of  the  Cratchit’s 
board:  the  turkeys,  geese,  poultry,  joints  of  meat,  long  wreaths  of 
sausage,  mince  pies,  luscious  fruits,  and  that  wonderful  steamed 
plum  pudding!  How  flat  and  tasteless  seemed  the  angels’  fare 
compared  to  such  a  tempting  variety  of  dainties ! 

If  only  he  had  some  plausible  excuse  for  visiting  the  earth!  If 
only  he  could  visit  once  again  his  old  partner  Ebeneezer  Scrooge! 
But  there  could  be  no  escape  from  this  source,  for  Scrooge  had 
long  since  passed  from  the  earth  and  was  now  a  tenor  soloist  in 
the  “Celestial  Choristers.”  No,  Marley  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  help.  Oh!  He  had  it.  Sir  Conan  Hoyle!  How  stupid  of 
him  not  to  have  thought  of  him  before!  Surely,  with  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  spiritualist,  the  great  Sir  Conan  should  be  able  to  spirit 
him  away  from  heaven.  Nor  was  Marley  disappointed.  By  a 
series  of  marvelous  double  exposed  photographs  and  table-tipping 
seances,  at  which  the  world  still  marvels,  Sir  Conan  winged  him 
down  the  back  stairs  from  heaven  and  landed  him  by  night  on 
Tremont  Street. 
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What  a  bewildering  bustle  it  was  to  poor  old  Marley!  The 
flying  taxis,  the  squawking  horns,  the  dazzling  lights,  and  the  surg¬ 
ing  throng  moving  ever  theatrewards  all  tended  to  befuddle  poor 
old  Marley.  On  all  sides  rose  the  raucous  voices  of  the  street 
hawkers  in  a  plaintive  sing  song  chant,  “Huyuh!  Huyuh!  Don’t 
forget  the  kiddies  at  home.  Bring  home  a  lifelike,  realistic,  creep¬ 
ing  mouse.  Only  twenty-five  cents,  two  bits,  the  quarter  of  one 
part  of  a  dollar.”  Gone  forever  was  the  beau  of  yesteryear  with 
his  coarse  substantial  homespuns,  voluminous  mufflers,  and  bulky 
comforters.  In  his  place  strutted  the  dandy  of  the  modern  world 
resplendent  in  his  gleaming  pumps,  razor-edged,  bell-bottomed 
trousers,  low  cut  vest,  tight,  form-fitting  top-coat,  microscopic 
string  necktie,  lofty  one-eighth  of  an  inch  collar,  patent  leather 
hair,  and  lastly  his  especial  pride,  the  bowl-shaped  derby  beneath 
which  his  ears  protruded  like  the  handles  of  a  loving  cup. 

Timidly,  Marley  sought  to  bestow  a  cordial  “Merry  Christmas” 
upon  the  passerby  in  true  old  English  spirit,  but  meeting  with 
only  cold  suspicion  quickly  subsided,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
Sir  Conan  who  laughingly  informed  him  that  these  trusting  people 
supposed  him  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  new  type  of  con¬ 
fidence  man.  “But,”  persisted  Marley,  “where  do  they  celebrate 
Christmas?”  “At  the  hotels,”  answered  his  guide.  “Come,  I 
have  reserved  a  table  at  the  Buckminster.”  Hailing  a  cab,  the 
pair  were  quickly  swirled  away  into  the  seething  vortex  and  a  few 
moments  later  drew  up  at  the  showy  entrance  of  this  fashionable 
hotel. 

Fawning  attendents  ushered  the  pair  into  the  huge  dining  room 
where  the  boisterous  revels  were  already  in  progress.  Save  for 
tiny  colored  lights  at  the  tables,  the  great  hall  was  in  darkness, 
but  upon  a  raised  dais  at  one  end  of  the  room  played  a  noisy  jazz 
orchestra;  its  straining  players  gyrating  madly,  the  weird  croon 
of  the  saxophone  rising  in  eerie  crescendos  above  the  plunking 
of  banjos  and  the  shrill  squeal  of  violins.  As  Marley’s  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  darkness  he  was  shocked  at  the  lack 
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of  Christmas  spirit.  No  hearty  old  English  celebration  here  but 
the  so-called  well-bred  rejoicing  of  society,  the  thin  cynical  veneer 
of  culture.  The  only  pleasing  note  in  the  whole  hubbub  was  the 
tinkling  of  wine  glasses  and  the  clinking  of  silverware,  but  ever 
the  tinkling  of  glasses  grew  more  and  more  and  the  clinking  of 
silverware  less  and  less.  With  swimming  eyes  old  Marley  gazed 
about  him.  Within  his  range  of  vision  spread  a  sea  of  platters 
and  covers,  large  platters,  small  platters,  tall  covers,  shallow 
covers,  platters  and  covers  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  but  of  good 
wholesome  food  not  one  morsel.  To  be  sure  there  was  the  tiny 
spiced  capon,  dainty  salads,  and  delicate  ices,  but  what  were  these 
in  the  way  of  sustenance? 

The  revelers  became  noisier  and  more  boisterous,  and  ever  the 
wild,  barbaric  music  rose  and  fell  above  the  tumult,  and  ever  the 
dancers  whirled  and  swayed  in  mad  abandon,  in  a  series  of  hops, 
leaps  and  dashes  that  would  have  disgraced  any  self-respecting 
Comanche.  Sickened,  Marley  turned  away.  “Is  this — ,”  he 
began,  “is  this  the  way  the  most  glorious  day  of  the  year  is  cele¬ 
brated  ?”  Ashamed  of  the  customs  of  his  age,  and  too  embar¬ 
rassed  to  speak,  Sir  Conan  could  only  nod  assent.  Then  spoke 
Marley  sadly,  “No  more  of  this  for  me.  Farewell,  kind  friend, 
farewell.”  And  rising,  Marley  swept  majestically  out  of  the  hall. 

Ten  minutes  later  St.  Peter  was  again  aroused  from  his  doze. 
“Ah,  Marley,”  said  he  when  the  tale  of  contrition  had  been  told, 
“Your  disappointment  has  been  punishment  enough.  The  day  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  trumpet  of  Purity  shall  resound 
throughout  the  land  and  woe  then  to  the  sinner.  In  the  future, 
my  son,  let  thy  zeal  turn  to  heavenly  pleasures  and  stoop  not  for 
the  sordid  pleasures  of  the  world.” 


Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 
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Christmas 

Hark!  From  yonder  frosted  spire 
Peal  the  silver-tongued  bells; 

And  from  organ-loft  and  choir 
Now  the  great  Te  Deum  swells, 

Mounting  higher,  ever  higher, 

’Til  it  bursts  through  Heaven’s  veil 

Like  a  cloud  of  mystic  fire 

Hon’ring  Him  whom  all  men  hail, 

Hail  as  Lord.  For  we  remember 
’Twas  just  before  the  lucent  dawn, 

There  came  in  bleakest  of  December 
A  king,  of  virgin  mother  born. 

In  a  manger  scarcely  covered 

’Gainst  the  piercing  Northern  blast 

Was  the  Infant  God  discovered 
By  the  Wise  Men  of  the  past. 

If  we  keep  our  constant  questing 
For  the  Christ’s  eternal  truth 

We  shall  find  a  blessed  resting 
With  Him,  in  eternal  youth. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


Magi  At  The  Stable 

The  door  of  the  stable  stood  open,— as  clear  as  the  face  of  the  Jordan. 

And  a  great  light  from  the  Spirit  Star  made  brilliant  the  whole  scene. 

Therein  they  saw  Mary  and  Joseph  bending  over  the  child  Jesus,  who  lay  in  a 
manger. 

They  entered— the  three  Magi— and  knelt  with  arms  outstretched  in  adoration,— 
three  human  crosses. 

No  denser  shade  was  where  they  stood  between  Him  and  the  Star,  but  the  light 
was  brighter. 

They  proffered  gifts,  and  as  they  stood  with  outstretched  arms,  three  silver  crosses 
fell  where  should  be  shadows. 

Nor  the  three  kings  saw  sign  of  the  thrice-rooded  promise,  nor  Mary  nor  Joseph, 
for  their  eyes  were  on  the  Child. 

And  the  three  kings  went  their  way,— for  they  were  only  Wise  Men. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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Francis  Thompson  and  His  Poetry 

E  made  all  men  his  debtors,  leaving  to  those  who  loved 
him  the  memory  of  his  personality,  and  to  English  poetry 
an  imperishable  name.”  Those  words  of  Wilfred  Mey- 
nell  introduce  to  us  a  well  known  poet — a  major,  not  a  minor  one. 

Francis  Joseph  Thompson  was  born  on  December  16,  1859,  at 
Preston  in  Lancashire.  His  father  was  a  doctor  and  a  convert  to 
Catholicism,  as  was  also  his  mother,  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford 
movement. 

During  his  school  days,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  timid 
of  youths,  he  was  characterized  by  an  utter  disinclination  to  mix 
with  his  fellows,  and  was  almost  morbidly  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
fancied  or  otherwise. 

He  entered  Ushaw  College  in  1870,  with  the  intention  of  event¬ 
ually  becoming  a  priest.  As  for  his  scholarship,  the  statement  of 
the  late  Monsignor  Corbishly,  recorded  by  Everard  Meynell, 
speaks  volumes:  “In  Latin  he  was  first  six  times,  second  three 
times,  and  twice  he  was  third.  The  lowest  place  he  got  was  sixth, 
except  when  he  composed  in  so-called  Latin  verse.  In  Greek  his 
place  was  from  second  to  tenth.  In  French,  average  place  about 
eighth.  In  English,  first  sixteen  times;  of  his  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  the  less  said  the  better.  He  was  a  good,  quiet, 
shy  lad.  Physically,  a  weakling:  he  had  a  halting  way  of  walk¬ 
ing,  and  gave  the  impression  that  physical  existence  would  be 
rather  a  struggle  for  him.  He  did  practically  nothing  at  the 
games.”  Two  other  failings  that  manifested  themselves  were  his 
indolence  and  extraordinary  absent-mindedness. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  advised  by  his  Directors  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  becoming  a  priest.  They  feared  his  abnormal 
absent-mindedness  would  prove  too  great  a  handicap.  It  was  a 
rude  termination  to  the  cherished  dream  of  his  parents — and, 
according  to  reliable  opinion,  a  bitter  and  permanent  grief  to  him¬ 
self. 
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From  Ushaw  he  was  sent  to  Owens  College,  much  against  his 
will,  to  study  for  the  medical  profession — a  career  for  which  he 
was  totally  unfitted.  The  hours  of  his  actual  attendance  at  lect¬ 
ures  wrere  comparatively  few  and  he  spent  his  time  in  public 
libraries  following  the  bent  of  his  own  desires.  He  went  to 
London  for  his  medical  examinations  at  intervals  of  two  years. 
On  the  completion  of  the  third,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  abso¬ 
lute  failure  was  the  result  brought  home. 

With  remorse  over  filial  duty  unperformed,  he  left  home  and 
fled  to  London.  Until  his  meeting  with  the  Meynells  he  was  a 
bookseller,  peddler  of  newspapers,  bootblack  and  worker  at  his 
calling — of  cabs.  During  his  days  as  a  medical  student  in  Man¬ 
chester  he  contracted  the  habit  of  opium  eating  and  of  the  abject 
misery  and  suffering,  resulting  from  his  physical  weakness,  we 
can  only  guess.  As  in  the  case  of  DeQuincey,  he  was  now  be¬ 
friended  by  an  outcast,  who,  having  noticed  his  forlorn  state,  did 
all  in  her  power  to  assist  him.  Realizing  others  would  not  under¬ 
stand  their  friendship,  she  fled  from  him  when  she  learned  he  had 
found  friends. 

His  new  friends  were  the  Meynells.  Mr.  Meynell,  the  editor 
of  Merry  England  and  the  Weekly  Register,  is  thus  forcibly 
described:  “To  him  the  poor  and  the  rich  are,  as  the  fishes  and 
the  flames  to  St.  Francis,  his  brothers  and  his  friends  at  sight, 
even  if  these  are  shy  as  fishes  and  sightless  as  flame.”  This 
peculiar  power  of  his  exerted  a  great  influence  over  Thompson 
and,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from  returning  to  the  streets. 

Mr.  Meynell  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  himself  under  a 
doctor’s  care.  He  was  placed  with  the  monks  at  Storrington 
Priory  and  his  renunciation  of  opium  dates  from  this  time. 

He  returned  to  London,  though  not  for  a  permanent  stay,  in 
February  1890,  to  be  a  poet  and  a  journalist.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  collected  nothing,  not  even  books,  and  preferred  imper¬ 
sonal  riches  such  as  “the  free  flames,  uncaged  air,  water  without 
the  pitcher,  and  the  wandering  winds.” 
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He  died  of  consumption  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Elizabeth  in  London  on  November  13,  1907. 

The  following  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson 
is  well  worth  consideration: 

“My  belief  is  that  Francis  Thompson  has  a  richer  natural 
genius,  a  finer  poetical  equipment  than  any  poet  save  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Show  me  the  divinest  glories  of  Shelly  and  Keats,  even 
of  Tennyson  .  .  .  and  I  think  I  can  match  them  all  out  of  this  one 
book,  this  little  book  that  can  be  bought  at  an  ordinary  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  for  an  ordinary,  prosaic  crown.”  (Arnold  Bennett). 

It  is  very  probable  that  present  day  readers  are  not  better 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  make  the  mental  effort  to  plumb  the  depth 
of  his  mystical  utterances.  The  following  lines  from  “Her  Por¬ 
trait”  gives  us  an  insight  to  his  high  aspirations, 

“Of  if  that  language  yet  with  us  abode 
Which  Adam  in  the  garden  talked  with  God!” 

His  best  known  work,  “The  Hound  of  Heaven,”  sets  forth  the 
pursuit  of  a  soul  by  God’s  grace.  Its  theme  can  be  understood 
from  the  following  lines  which  contain  a  metaphor  as  bold  as  the 
title, 

“Ah!  is  Thy  love  indeed 
A  seed,  albeit  an  amaranthine  weed, 

Suffering  no  flowers  except  its  own  to  mount?” 

In  the  poem  the  soul  is  pictured  as  pleading  for  shelter  at  a 
human  heart,  then  as  seeking  refuge  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  but 

“  ‘Naught  shelters  thee,  who  wilt  not  shelter  Me’  ” 

The  soul  next  seeks  refuge  in  the  love  of  children,  is  again 
foiled,  and  turns  to  Nature’s  children,  yet 

“‘Lo!  naught  contents  thee,  who  content’ st  not  Me.’” 

Then  comes  the  awakening  of  the  soul  and  its  being  overtaken 
by  grace.  The  soul  can  then  understand, 

“  ‘All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take, 

Not  from  thy  harms, 

But  just  that  thou  might’ st  seek  it  in  My  arms.’  ” 
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“  ‘The  Hound  of  Heaven’  has  so  great  and  passionate  and  such 
a  metre-creating  motive,  that  we  are  carried  over  all  obstructions 
of  the  rhythmical  current  and  are  compelled  to  pronounce  it,  at 
the  end,  one  of  the  very  few  ‘great’  odes  of  which  the  language 
can  boast.”  (Coventry  Patmore). 

Other  of  his  well  known  works  are  the  collections  known  as 
“Sister  Songs”  and  “Love  in  Dian’s  Lap.”  The  latter  group  con¬ 
tains  “Her  Portrait.” 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  gives  us  a  fitting  conclusion  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  “In  Francis  Thompson’s  poetry  .  .  .  you  can  work 
infinitely  out  and  out,  but  yet  infinitely  in  and  in.  Those  two 
infinities  are  the  mark  of  greatness;  and  he  was  a  great  poet.” 

“He  lives  detached  days, 

He  serveth  not  for  praise; 

For  gold 
He  is  not  sold. 

He  asketh  not  world’s  eyes; 

Nor  to  the  world’s  ears  he  cries — 

Saith,  “These 
Shut,  if  you  please.” 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


GUARDIANS  OF  THE  GATE 

To  the  Jesuits. 

Strong  ’mid  the  war’s  harsh  rattle,  tho’  spent  with  the  strain  of  strife ; 

Theirs  not  the  lust  of  battle  who  fight  not  with  sword  or  knife. 

With  never  a  dream  of  turning,  with  never  a  thought  of  loss, 

Their  bulwark  the  Faith  and  learning,  their  weapon  and  shield  the  Cross. 

Their  ranks  may  be  stormed  at,  and  battered  by  the  sinister  thrusts  of  Hell, 
With  a  spirit  that  never  is  shattered  they  hold  their  position  well. 

Sceptic  and  cynic,  defeated,  may  strike  at  their  line  again; 

They’re  an  army  that  never  retreated.  They  stand  to  the  task  like  men. 

Led  by  their  captain’s  clear  vision,  they  will  cleave  to  the  gates  for  aye. 

The  Atheist’s  mocking  derison  can  never  obscure  the  ray 
Of  light  from  a  higher  Heaven  that  brightens  the  work  they’ve  done, 

The  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  seven,  are  the  guerdon  their  labor  has  won. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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"A  Fool  There  Was” 

INTON  AMBROSE  sat  at  his  favorite  table  in  the  corner 
delicatessen  store,  idly  drumming  the  shiny  marble  top, 
with  his  highly  polished,  celestial-shaped  nails.  His  gaze 
rested  alternately  on  his  own  chic  reflection  in  the  mirrored  wall 
and  on  two  grimy  youths  who  were  standing  in  front  of  the  shop, 
evidently  discussing  our  hero. 

At  length  they  ceased  their  violent  jabbering  and  the  younger 
lad  entered.  Finton  shrunk  in  horror  as  the  boy  walked  up  to 
him.  The  urchin  approached  hesitatingly  and  nervously  stam¬ 
mered,  “Pardon,  Mister,  but  what’s  your  name?” 

Finton  was  aghast,  but  a  well  advertised  pride  had  been 
touched ;  he  had  attracted  the  attention,  the  admiration  of  callous 
Youth.  He  remembered  having  read  somewhere,  that  when 
Youth  does  speak,  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  sincerity  and  divina¬ 
tion.  The  boy’s  stock  passed  “par.”  Forthwith  Finton,  assum¬ 
ing  his  most  stereotyped  manner,  gushed  delicately,  “Mr.  Finton 
Ambrose.  But  why  do  you  ask?  Have  you  seen  me  before?” 

“No,  sir.  But  Maria — you  know  her?  She  said  you’d  know 
her  ’cause  you  was  talkin’  to  her  in  here.  So  she  sent  this  note.” 
He  passed  the  message  to  Ambrose  and  scurried  away.  “And, 
Mister,  she  says  if  you’ll  hurry.” 

With  trembling  hands  he  opened  the  note.  In  a  dainty  hand 
he  read,  “Please  hurry.  Bring  me  food.  He  is  starving  me. 
Please. — No.  13  South  Square.” 

Pleased  with  his  role,  gasping  with  surprise  he  frolicked, 
“Julius!  Prepare  a  bundle  of  choice,  foods,  will  you?  You  know 
the  kind — for  a  woman.” 

He  settled  into  a  spirit  of  deep  resolve.  “I  will  be  a  cavalier, 
a  knight.  Like  Sir  Galahad.  But  who  can  that  cruel  ‘he’  pos¬ 
sibly  be?  Huh!  I’ll  show  him!”  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  took 
the  package  of  foodstuffs  and  left  the  store. 
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Soon  he  stood  before  the  house  mentioned  in  the  note.  Curious 
people  stared  at  him.  The  children  deserted  the  “man  with  the 
hand  organ”  to  view  whom  they  thought  might  be  a  billionnaire 
or  the  new  rent-agent.  Envious  eyes  dwelt  long  on  his  exquisitely 
tailored  garments;  audible  praises  were  passed.  His  ragged 
messenger  passed  by  him  very  slowly  and  guided,  “Fouth  floor. 
Look  out  for  her  husband.” 

The  knight-errant’s  heart  gave  a  leap.  For  a  moment  tempta¬ 
tion  seemed  due  to  conquer.  Irresolution  held  him  but — Sir  Gala- 
had!  Finton’s  thoughts  drifted  for  a  stretch,  “What  would  Sir 
Galahad  do?  Would  he  prove  false  to  his  trust?  No!  Then 
neither  must  I.  Besides,  Julius  won’t  take  back  these  groceries.” 
Assuming  a  mask  of  nonchalance,  he  entered  the  dark  front  hall. 
A  brief  pause  while  he  straightened  his  tie  and  dusted  his  shoes ;  a 
pause  which  almost  spelled  ruin  to  his  crusade.  Again  his  coward 
thoughts  ran  amuck:  “Handsome  Maria!  She  must  be  if  I  spoke 
to  her.  How  she  trusts  me.  Such  a  villainous  husband.  Yes, 
the  husband!  Still,  if  he’s  there,  I’d  better  be  nice  to  him.  Sir 
Galahad  never  looked  for  trouble.”  Such  soothing  visions  led 
him  to  the  third  floor  landing.  “How  quiet  it  is!  She  is  alone.” 

Suddenly  the  door  upstairs  banged  open.  Finton  was  blinded 
by  the  light  and  for  a  moment  stood  amazed  and  stunned.  Just 
for  a  moment,  though!  For  just  as  suddenly,  a  tin  pan  flashed 
through  the  doorway  and  crashed  at  his  feet.  In  the  hallway  the 
din  was  terrific.  Out  of  the  racket,  rang  a  murderous,  blood¬ 
curdling  shout,  “Lemme  get  at  him!  Feedin’  my  woman.  I’ll 
knife  him.”  In  Finton’s  ears,  the  roar  sounded  as  fierce  as  the 
cries  of  the  jungle,  as  thundering  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Sir 
Galahad  returned  to  his  place  in  the  story  book.  His  armor 
clothed  only  a  timorous  wraith  of  a  man,  angling  vainly  for  a 
chance  to  excuse  himself  from  his  mission.  “I  have  it.  Solomon 
said,  ‘Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.’  ”  Seizing  this  cue, 
Finton  dropped  his  bundle,  whooped  shrilly  and  ran  from  under 
his  Panama.  Pickles,  bologna,  cookies  and  canned  stuff  streamed 
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down  the  stairs.  He  stepped  on  a  can  of  peaches  and  shot 
through  the  doorway  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  excited  urchins. 

“Cheese  it!  Her  husband!  He’ll  kill  yer!” 

Warnings  were  wasted.  As  the  philanthropist  turned  the 
corner  on  a  dead  run,  hair  tousled,  mouth  wide  open  with  fear,  his 
erstwhile  guide  thrust  a  crumpled  note  into  his  hand. 

Time  flew,  but  not  as  fast  as  did  Fin  ton  until  at  last  he  sank 
exhausted  into  his  seat  at  Julius’.  Wonderingly  he  opened  his 
note  and  read  as  best  he  could  a  hastily  scribbled  message,  “You 
bit  proper.  No.  13  is  to  let.  Thanks  from  the  gang.” 

And  verily,  “A  sadder  and  wiser  man, 

He  woke  the  morrow  morn.” 

J.  Cray,  ’25. 


EPIPHANY 

They  came,  three  wise  men,  loaded  with 
Great  gifts,  full  worthy  of  their  kith; 

And  golden  morn  did  add  to  this 
Her  splendor,  strange  but  not  amiss. 

In  faith  to  Him  the  Magi  knelt, 

Their  tears  showed  joy  supremely  felt; 

And  with  embronzed  arms  outspread 
Asked  blessing  from  their  infant  Head. 

Then  humble  mother,  Virgin  mild, 

Smiled  wistfully  upon  her  child, — 

For  He,  the  King,  had  deigned  to  be 
Received  on  earth  eternally. 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 
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The  First  of  The  Blacks 

HEN  the  mobs  of  Paris  stormed  the  Bastille  and  thun¬ 
dered  forth  their  defy  to  royalty  the  peaceful  isle  of  St. 
Domingo  stirred  uneasily  in  the  quiet  of  its  tropic  calm¬ 
ness.  Like  a  dormant  being  it  started,  awoke,  then  became 
violently  agitated.  The  negro,  as  he  writhed  under  the  slave 
driver’s  lash,  heard  with  joy  the  motto  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fra¬ 
ternity.”  The  plantation  owner  trembled  as  he  foresaw  what 
those  words  might  mean  for  his  race.  The  rumble  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm  was  heard  in  the  numerous  scattered  slave  up¬ 
risings.  Then  the  tempest  broke  in  all  its  fury  and  there  followed 
the  social  and  racial  cataclysm  that  swept  into  oblivion  the  rule 
of  forty  thousand  whites  and  inaugurated  the  black  republic  of 
Haiti. 

This  clash  between  the  ideals  of  white  supremacy  and  race 
equality  ended  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  white  race  in 
St.  Domingo  and  the  loss  to  the  white  world  of  one  of  the  finest 
colonies.  The  central  figure  of  this  grim  tragedy  is  the  black 
dictator  of  St.  Domingo,  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  In  this  man  is 
personified  the  rise  of  his  race  to  supremacy.  Born  a  slave  he 
ascended  the  supreme  heights  of  power  and  ruled  a  colony  no 
white  man  could  control.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  nature 
of  the  negro;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  wield  the  massive  power 
of  his  race.  Some  men  see  in  him  the  talent  of  genius;  others 
picture  him  a  sinister,  repulsive  figure.  Some  accord  him  the  halo 
of  a  martyr;  others  curse  what  they  call  his  hypocrisy.  The  true 
personality  of  this  black  is  obscured  in  the  mists  of  legend.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  an  extraordinary  figure,  but  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  we  can  best  determine  by  a  survey 
of  his  accomplishments. 

However,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs  before 
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Toussaint  L’Ouverture  rose  to  seize  the  reins  of  power.  The 
island  of  St.  Domingo  was  primarily  and  essentially  a  slave 
colony.  Slavery  was  the  basis  of  its  wealth  and  power  and  in  the 
end  became  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  Fear  is  the  foundation 
of  all  slave  society  and  fear  brooded  eternally  over  this  hapless 

isle _ the  slave’s  fear  of  the  master,  the  master’s  fear  of  the  slave. 

Only  by  relentless  oppression  were  the  forty  thousand  whites  able 
to  keep  down  their  half  million  black  slaves. 

The  French  Revolution  naturally  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
affairs  in  this  French  colony.  Encouraged  by  an  emancipation 
edict  of  the  French  legislature,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rose 
en  masse  and  took  sides  in  the  struggle  then  waged  between  the 
Republican  and  Royalist  factions.  Spain  had  declared  against 
the  Republic  and  soon  commenced  hostilities  in  her  possessions  in 
St.  Domingo.  Accustomed  to  the  service  of  a  monarch  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  insurgent  negroes  enlisted  under  the  colors  of  Spain. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  appears  on  the 
scene.  At  the  first  outbreak  he  had  joined  a  black  division  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  but  very  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of  com¬ 
mander.  He  organized  a  band  of  blacks,  persuaded  European 
officers  to  train  them  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
best  armed  and  best  disciplined  black  corps  in  the  Spanish 
service.  Toussaint  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  never 
received  military  training,  yet  he  successfully  engaged  with 
skilled  Europeans  trained  in  all  the  science  of  warfare.  But 
Toussaint  soon  saw  that  the  greatest  profit  for  himself  and  his 
race  lay  in  an  alliance  with  Republican  France.  Without  the 
slightest  warning  he  led  over  his  four  thousand  black  followers 
into  French  territory  and  immediately  proceeded  to  crush  the 
Spanish  divisions.  Later  events  proved  the  sagacity  of  this  move. 
With  marvelous  skill  Toussaint  drove  back  the  Spaniards  into 
their  own  territory  and  hurled  an  invading  English  force  back 
upon  its  headquarters  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Within 
four  years  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  broke  all  opposition  and  stood 
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the  sole  commander  of  the  powerful  black  forces  of  the  colony. 

Seven  years  of  continuous  and  terrible  warfare  had  ravaged  the 
whole  island  and  in  its  reconstruction  Toussaint  scored  his  great¬ 
est  triumph.  Under  his  rule  prosperity  returned  in  leaps  and 
bounds  and  a  flourishing,  prosperous  island  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  destruction. 

But  Toussaint’s  days  of  rule  were  numbered.  He  had  uncere¬ 
moniously  shipped  the  Commissioners  of  Napoleon,  who  had  now 
come  into  power,  back  to  France.  The  First  Consul’s  answer  to 
this  defy  was  an  expedition  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  command 
of  his  brother-in-law,  General  Leclerc.  Leclerc  fell  like  a 
thunder-bolt  on  the  scattered  forces  of  the  black  dictator  and  the 
fury  of  war  once  more  swept  over  the  island.  In  a  series  of 
terrific  engagements  the  veterans  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  gained 
several  victories  over  Toussaint’s  courageous,  but  less  experi¬ 
enced  cohorts.  Two  of  the  black  leader’s  trusted  lieutenants 
deserted  to  the  French  with  all  their  troops.  Toussaint  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  He  was  accorded  all  honors  and  retired  to 
private  life  on  his  farm.  But  Leclerc  was  not  content  with  the 
retirement  of  Toussaint;  his  orders  had  been  more  exacting  than 
that.  The  black  chieftain  was  invited  to  a  conference  and  then 
was  seized  and  deported  to  France  with  his  whole  family. 

Upon  arriving  there  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  des 
Joux  near  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  cold  climate  of  this  bleak 
region  was  too  much  for  the  aged  negro  accustomed  to  the  warmth 
of  the  tropics.  He  died  a  victim  of  consumption,  April  7,  1803. 
Thus  perished  the  great  black  in  solitude  and  suffering.  Judged 
by  the  standards  of  his  race  he  was  indeed  a  wonderful  figure 
although  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  many  whites.  Yet 
we  must  remember  that  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  was  born  a  slave, 
was  accorded  no  facilities  for  education  and  that  he  shaped  by  his 
own  talents  his  remarkable  destiny.  Regardless  of  how  he  ranks 
among  men  of  another  race  he  was  undoubtedly  “the  First  of  the 
Blacks.” 
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Strange  to  say  no  considerable  uprising  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrest  of  Toussaint.  General  Leclerc  was  rapidly  disarming  the 

bands  of  blacks  and  it  seemed  that  French  authority  was  now 

* 

secure.  But  there  appeared  a  dread  enemy  more  deadly  than  the 
force  of  arms.  Yellow  fever  broke  out  among  the  French  troops 
and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  splendid  armament  of  France 
was  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  this  scourge.  Leclerc  himself 
fell  a  victim  and  at  his  death  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  uprose 
once  more  and  with  ferocious  cruelty  massacred  nearly  every 
living  white.  When  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  broken  power  left 
the  shores  of  the  island,  St.  Domingo  became  at  last  a  black 
colony  ruled  by  blacks. 

But  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  lay  in  his  grave  heedless  of  the 
victory  he  had  not  attained  in  life.  Years  later  when  Napoleon 
himself  was  deported  from  France  and  marooned  on  rocky  St. 
Helena,  the  visions  of  the  past  came  back  to  him.  He  saw  that 
mighty  corps  of  thirty  thousand  French  veterans  set  out  from 
France  never  to  return — except  a  handful  of  beaten  survivors. 
He  saw  those  twelve  thousand  sailors  stricken  by  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever — twelve  thousand  men  that  might  have  changed  the 
outcome  of  Trafalgar.  Then  indeed  Napoleon  cursed  his  folly 
as  he  saw  the  price  he  had  paid  to  break  the  power  of  the  mighty 
black  dictator  of  St.  Domingo. 


C.  J.  Moynihan,  ’26. 
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REVOLUTION 

Part  Two 

Somewhat  moved  by  the  deluge  of  comment  which  washed  our  stronghold 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  our  discussion,  we  seek  to  soothe  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  hurt  by  stating  that  rhyme,  which  we  seemed  so  brutally  to  disregard, 
is  as  a  frame  to  a  picture,  helpful,  but  not  necessary  to  the  work  of  art. 

Holding  that  the  four  elements  of  poetry  are  music,  thought,  emotion  and 
picture,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  rhythm,  the  second  quality  under 
music. 

Rhythm,  since  rhyme  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  has  been  gently  set  aside,  is 
the  necessary  attribute  of  musical  verse;  our  protest  is  therefore  not  against  it,  but 
against  metrical  form. 

We  have  then,  reached  the  capital  in  our  invasion  of  the  realm,  and  our  battle 
cry  is  ‘Poetry  is  for  the  ear,  not  for  the  eye.”  Metrical  form  tends  to  bind,  to 
check ;  even  a  limit  to  the  stanza  is  conventional,  and  only  rests  on  acceptance. 

Are  we,  therefore,  to  throw  off  all  restraint  and  go  to  the  limit  of  looseness? 
No !  Let  us  try  Horace’s  much  sung  “happy  mean,”  and  introduce  a  new  type  of 
poetry  midway  between  the  stanzaic  and  the  vers  libre  forms.  We  shall  call  this 
new  class,  which  clings  to  rhythm  as  an  essential  aid,  la  poesie  incontrainte ,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  heretofore  all-including  vers  libre. 

Too  long  have  poems,  because  of  a  slight  freedom,  been  classed  as  “free  verse,” 
a  stamp  which  immediately  blackens  them  in  the  eyes  of  many.  No  longer  there¬ 
fore  shall  this  term  be  applied  erroneously  and  shamefully  to  the  maunderings  of 
those  who  discard  even  rhythm  in  the  search  for  a  new  standard.  We  have  divided 
the  poetic  legion. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  of  la  poesie  incontrainte  we  have  laid,  and 
we  think  rightly,  to  Coventry  Patmore,  with  his  “Toys.”  This  poem,  although  in 
rhyme,  has  no  definite  line  lengths,  and  is  an  example  of  the  unrestrained  type, 
illustrative  of  the  beauty  of  “unconscious  rhythm.” 

Since  then  rhyme  has  died  away,  and  down  to  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  of  the 
contemporary  period,  we  have  various  examples  of  this  new  poesie.  We  may 
quote  from  Eaton’s  “Andante — Winter.” 
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The  old  moon  lies  in  the  new  moon’s  arms, 

The  ghost  of  a  bubble  in  a  saucer  of  gold; 

The  white  slopes  shimmer  in  the  pallid  glow; 

The  shadowed  mountain 

Shoulders  its  forests  up  to  meet  the  evening  star. 

Low  in  the  East, 

Orion  steps  with  lifted  foot 
Into  the  game  fields  of  the  sky. 

No  wind  is  stirring  on  the  frosted  earth, 

No  sound  snaps  the  chill  crystal  of  the  air, 

Except,  far  off,  a  dull  boom  from  the  ice-bound  pond, 

And,  up  the  mountain,  bodyless  and  sad, 

The  owl’s  eternal  question. 

Our  final  conclusion,  beyond  that  we  realize  that  we  have  said  little  that  is 
new,  is  that  rhythm  is  the  necessary  factor  of  musical  poetry.  Of  course  all  verse 
does  not  become  poetry  merely  because  it  is  rhythmical.  We  still  abide  by  the 
definition  of  poetry  as  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  in  appealing  language.  Thus 
as  a  parting  broadside,  we  exclude  those  collections  of  rhythmic  lines  which  had 
jumped  from  vers  libre  only  to  land  into  the  fire.  Judgment  must  therefore  choose 
what  shall  be  included  in  this  new  class  of  unconventional  poetry. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


FRAGMENT 

Do  you  remember 

How  courage  came  upon  me  once, 

And  for  one  splendid  moment  I 
Dared  look  without  fear 
Full  in  your  fearless  eyes? 

Firmaments  ripped  around  me  then, 

And  planets  thundered. 

The  great  cerulean  heaven  itself, 

Shattered  to  silvery  fragments, 

Fell 

In  shivering,  shimmering  showers  about  us. 
Do  you  remember? 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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LAMENT 

I  can  no  longer  please  the  Muse  of  Poesy, 

The  draught  that  she  once  offered,  I  have  drunk  too  deep; 
About  me  drift  the  drowsy  fumes  of  sluggish  sleep, 

And  I  am  overpowered,  betrayed  by  drugging  lee 
That  too  oft  lurks  in  pleasure’s  cup.  I  cannot  write; 

My  well  is  long  since  dry,  my  dreamy  visions  dim. 

My  arm  is  chill,  benumbed  at  the  accursed  whim 
Of  some  tormenting  power.  About  me  now  the  night 
Has  crept,  its  awful  dark  blinding  the  day.  I  thirst 
To  seize  again  my  pen,  to  see  the  fugues  that  first 
Plagued  my  unseeing  sight.  No  more  these  visions  sift 
Before  my  heavy-lidded  eyes  as  in  the  past. 

Till  when,  O  Muse,  is  this  long  lethargy  to  last? 

*  How  long  will  pain  forbid  this  aching  arm  to  lift 

The  blunted  quill,  and  sharp’ning,  mark  the  inkless  sheet? .  . 

The  lyric  chariot  is  motionless,  the  yoke 
Of  snowy  steeds  cannot  e’en  move  a  single  spoke, 

While  mournful  eyes  are  cast  back  toward  the  driving  seat. 
A  stir;  a  swollen  foot  bespeaks  a  missing  shoe; 

-  The  lash  falls  all  in  vain.  The  traces  creak  again, 

But  still  the  noble  coursers  pause  in  heavy  pain. 

Again  the  lash  bids  them  to  limp  their  journey  through; 
They  try,  and  unsuccessful,  halt . I  cannot  write! 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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CONDEMNO 

Words,  Words 

Thy  vaunted  power 

And  worth  I  do  deny 

Thou  canst  not  even  paint  for  me, 

Yon  simple  sunset  sky. 

Words,  Words 
Pretenders  thou, 

Thy  glory  should  be  shorn 
Ye  fail  me  in  each  crucial  test, 

My  best  thoughts  are  unborn. 

Words,  Words 
Admit  the  truth 
That  powerless  ye  art, 

To  serve  my  will  and  ease  the  smart 
Of  Friendship’s  aching  heart. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


AD  MATREM  MORTUAM 

O  purest  lily  Nature  fair  e’er  grew, 

How  sad  the  waning  memory  of  thee ! 

The  chasm  wider  yawns  ’tween  thee  and  me 
As  days  flit  by  and  sadd’ning  years  accrue. 

Both  morn  and  eve  for  thy  dear  face  I  sigh, 

Where’er  it  is  I  wander,  where  I  stray. 

Each  night,  as  in  my  chamber  drear,  I  pray, 

I  seem  to  feel  thine  unseen  presence  nigh. 

How  long,  dear  soul,  shall  we  remain  apart? 

How  long  continue  I  to  grieve  and  sigh? 

Oh!  may  I  one  day  view  thy  form  on  high, 

With  joyful  arms  embrace  thee  to  my  heart! 

Though  gone,  for  thee  my  soul  still  burns  with  love, — 
Mother — God’s  greatest  bounty  from  above! 

William  T.  Stuart,  ’26. 
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BARQUES  OF  SMOKE— AND  SUNSET 

(The  Sun,  An  Alchemist,  Turns  Black  To  Gold) 

Argonauts  on  Jason’s  quest, 

Pirates  on  the  Spanish  Main, 

For  treasure. 

Idly  fleecing,  full  of  rest, 

Shifting,  just  as  on  campaign, 

Whiplike  pennons  curl  and  crack, 

For  treasure. 

Pilotless!  They’ve  failed  the  test. 

The  Siren  Sun  lures  from  the  main, 

And  galleys,  bunting-draped  with  black, 
Scurry  to  the  fateful  shore, 

For  treasure. 

Circling  ’round  the  Sun  God’s  vest, 

Heaping  on  a  woeful  bane — 

Treasure  they  shall  ne’er  bring  back. 

Yet  they  labor  more  and  more, 

Mantling  gold  on  ashen  walls, 

For  treasure. 

Argonauts  who  ne’er  returned, 

Pirate  crews  who  vainly  yearned 
For  treasure. 


John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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LONESOME 

To  the  heart  of  God’s  own  country 
I  have  turned  my  thoughts  today, 

To  the  haunts  of  God’s  own  people 
In  a  valley  far  away. 

I  wander  now,  a  stranger, 

Through  the  city’s  din  and  toil ; 

Through  the  dreary,  gloomy  alleys, 
Through  the  bustle  and  turmoil. 

And  I  wish  that  I  could  leave  it 
For  a  place  to  breathe  the  air 
That  a  generous  God  has  given 
To  a  country  rich  and  fair. 

O!  I’m  going  to  strike  for  a  place  I  love, 

In  the  land  of  a  midnight  sun, 

And  I’m  going  to  learn  to  live  again 
Where  my  life  was  first  begun. 

Sure,  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  country  there, 
For  perhaps  some  day  you’ll  roam, 

And  find  a  land  which  to  you  seems  strange, 
But  to  me,  thank  God,  is  home. 

A  mysterious  land,  there  in  the  North, 
Where  auroras  rent  the  sky, 

And  a  midnight  sun  reverts  its  track, 

When  the  year-tide  full  is  nigh. 

See!  silent  snow-fields  sleeping 
Where  no  man’s  foot  has  trod; 

And  human  beings  reaping 
Gold  from  beneath  the  sod. 
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See!  cold  stark  peaks,  their  faces 
Pallid  against  sky’s  blue, — 

A  man  must  stop  and  wonder 
Can  such  a  land  be  true? 

Is  there  wonder  then  I  turn  my  thoughts 
To  the  valley  far  away, 

That  I  want  to  leave  this  whirl  behind, 

And  start  for  home  today? 

That  I  want  to  strike  for  the  place  I  love, 

In  the  land  of  a  midnight  sun; 

That  I  want  to  learn  to  live  again 
Where  my  life  was  first  begun? 

Michael  J.  Rock,  ’25. 


A  SENSIBLE  MEAN 

Scenes  of  a  yesterday  flash  full  in  view — 

Ashamed,  my  eyelids  close — 

Scrupulous  chidings  and  laxities  few, 

Mistakes  a  conscience  shows. 

Hopes  of  tomorrow  form  pleasing  array — 

My  eyes  flow  at  the  sight — 

Pictures  of  beauty  which  point  out  the  way, 

Inspire  with  hallowed  might. 

Lessons  hard-learned  from  the  past  will  impress 
On  future  dreams  serene 
Sensible  projects  to  follow — no  less, 

No  more,  a  mean  between. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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Christmas  Christmas  time  is  here.  We  can  tell  it  by  the 
brightly  decorated  store  windows,  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers,  by  the  electrical  displays  of  our  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  by  hundreds  of  other  garish  indications.  The 
market  is  bursting  with  turkeys  and  other  temptations  for  the 
gustatory  sense.  The  sidewalks  outside  are  covered  with 
Christmas  trees.  Yes,  there  is  even  a  tree  on  the  common,  an 
enormous  one,  brilliantly  lighted.  Bundle-laden  shoppers  crowd 
the  stores,  the  streets,  and  the  subways. 

And  what  spirit  pervades  it  all?  Is  it  that  spirit  which  cannot 
spare  even  space  or  time  to  write  the  word  Christmas  but  must, 
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perforce,  give  us  the  word  Xmas?  Is  Christmas  to  all  these 
people  merely  a  day  for  eating  turkey  and  for  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing  presents?  Is  it  still— “He  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own 

received  Him  not”?  Yes  and  no. 

The  world  has  not  gone  entirely  to  the  dogs  yet.  True !  There 
are  too  many  who  have  only  the  pagan  spirit.  True!  The 
genuine  Christian  spirit  might  bear  a  good  deal  more  dissemina¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  still  a  goodly  number  in  this  world  who  love 
and  cherish  the  thought  of  the  Holy  Family  and  of  the  Nativity 
and  who  honor  the  day  upon  which  the  Saviour  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There  are  still  families  in  which  the  old 

customs  exist. 

The  question  for  us  is  “Do  we  belong  to  the  pagan  or  to  the 
Christian  class?  Does  Christmas  have  any  vital  meaning  to  us?” 
If  we  belong,  even  partially,  to  the  former  class,  if  we  have  lost 
even  the  smallest  part  of  the  message  of  the  angel,  let  us  turn 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  best  Christmas  greeting  we  can  give 
our  readers  is,  “May  ‘Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will’  be  full 

of  meaning  to  everyone  of  you.” 

*  *  *  * 

A  Word  Only  a  decade  ago,  Boston  College  and  Holy 
of  Praise  Cross  met  on  the  gridiron  before  a  crowd  of  three 
thousand  people.  Now  in  1923,  forty  thousand,  a 
record  intercollegiate  baseball  crowd,  witness  the  clash  of  the  two 
colleges  on  the  diamond,  and  over  fifty  thousand  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  football  elevens  at  Braves  Field. 

Does  this  phenomenal  growth  have  any  meaning  for  us?  Are 
there  any  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it?  What  conclusion  shall 
we,  on  our  part,  draw  from  this  growth  of  popularity  of  the  game 
as  played  by  the  teams  of  the  two  rival  Jesuit  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  little  self-gratulation  is  not  amiss.  That 
the  attendance  at  such  a  sporting  contest  should  have  increased 
to  this  extent  speaks  well  for  the  type  of  play  and  for  the  ability 
of  the  contestants,  even  when  we  give  full  appraisal  to  the  tre- 
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mendous  increase,  everywhere,  in  sports.  Great  as  has  been  the 
growth  of  interest  in  athletics  throughout  the  country,  the 
prowess  and  popularity  of  Boston  College  has  grown  twice  as  fast. 

Secondly,  we  must  add  our  share  to  the  mead  of  praise  for 
Boston  College’s  valiant  gridiron  warriors.  We  owe  much  to  our 
Fitzies  and  Urbans  of  the  past.  Those  grads,  who,  in  their  day, 
represented  the  College  on  the  athletic  field,  have  all  contributed 
their  bit  to  the  prestige  of  the  Eagle.  To  this  year’s  team  we  can 
accord  nothing  but  the  highest  praise.  The  exhibition  of  pluck 
and  determination,  of  the  will  to  keep  plugging,  *no  matter  what 
the  score,  that  our  eleven  showed  against  Holy  Cross  was  inspir¬ 
ing.  Faced  with  a  disadvantage  of  seven  points,  scored  so  easily 
and  quickly  that  many  a  team  would  have  straightway  lost  heart, 
our  men  only  dug  their  cleats  more  firmly  into  the  ground,  played 
cleanly  and  fiercely,  and  battled  their  way  to  victory.  Their 
performance,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  wonderful  captain, 
“Chuck”  Darling,  only  goes  to  show  that  men  can  still  struggle 
for  an  ideal  and  undergo  terrific  punishment  that  that  intangible 
thing  called  “glory”  may  perch,  not  on  their  individual  shoulders 
but  upon  the  standard  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

If  there  is  any  other  lesson  that  this  year’s  Holy  Cross  game 
has  taught  us,  it  is  that  “now  is  the  acceptable  time”  for  a 
stadium.  With  the  yearly  stipend  which  the  A.  A.  pays  to  the 
Braves  Field  management,  Boston  College  could  easily  pay  the 
interest  on  a  stadium  investment.  The  profits  from  athletics 
could  then  be  used  for  retiring  a  part  of  the  principal  every  year. 
This  business  of  helping  pay  for  some  other  person’s  house  year 
in  and  year  out  is  poor  policy.  The  need  is  great,  the  undertaking 
within  our  powers;  by  all  means  let  us  have  a  stadium  near  the 
College.  Boston  College  is,  athletically,  in  the  front  rank.  Let 
us  keep  her  there. 
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Sportsmanship  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  football,  we 

cannot  help  referring  to  the  remark  that 
Umpire  Okeson  of  Lehigh  was  heard  to  make  after  the 
Boston  College-Holy  Cross  game.  He  said  that,  when  he  left 
Philadelphia,  he  was  warned  by  someone  that  he  would  officiate 
at  a  rough  game,  but  that  he  could  safely  say  that  it  was  the 
cleanest,  most  gentlemanly  game  that  he  ever  refereed.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  his  judgment,  nothing  could  be  more  true,  but 
when  will  some  people  learn  that  to  make  such  false  statements 
against  us  is  only  a  form  of  slander  that  will  redound  to  their  own 
discredit? 

x  *  *  * 

About  Now  that  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 

Bibliography  observe  the  working  of  the  new  regime  in  the 

library,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  old  methods  were  too  cumbersome  and  Fr.  Stinson  is 
to  be  complimented  on  his  work  in  providing  new  facilities  for  the 
book-needy  students.  We  rejoice  also  to  see  a  goodly  number 
care  enough  for  the  privileges  of  the  library  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  volumes  in  this  library  number  approximately  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  and  the  books  in  the  House  Library  number  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes.  Of  this  vast  number,  almost  any  book 
is  available  to  the  student  either  directly  or  by  application. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  improvement  will  continue.  The 
library  should  be  more  than  a  place  for  holding  jug.  It  should 
be  a  place  which  will  attract  many  of  the  student  body  in  another 
way.  It  should  be  a  refuge  where  the  literary  tastes  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  satisfied  in  their  spare  time.  Representative  period¬ 
icals  and  worth-while  college  exchanges  should  be  found  on  the 
tables.  Thus  an  opportunity  to  hold  converse  with  the  thoughts 
of  our  fellow  collegians  and  with  the  magazines  of  the  country 
will  be  afforded  our  men  and  an  incentive  to  remain  and  become 
a  more  integral  part  of  the  college  will  be  added. 
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On  the  Heights, 
December,  1923. 

Dear  Alumni: 

The  Christmas  spirit  has  got  under  our  skin  this  month,  other¬ 
wise  we  would  make  another  appeal  for  the  Alumni  News.  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  we  did,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  that  we  were  not 
engulfed  with  answers  to  our  last  appeal.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  will  omit  it  this  issue,  hoping  that  the  post-vacation 
period  will  find  a  bag  of  correspondence  waiting. 

77  All  Boston  College  men  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  October 
30th,  of  an  old  B.  C.  alumnus,  Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh.  Fr.  Walsh  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  77  and  his  A.M.  degree  in  79.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  North  American  College  and  was  ordained 
on  May  19th,  1883.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  assigned  as  curate  at  the 
Cathedral  and  was  later  made  rector.  His  wonderful  sermons  while  there  are  still 
remembered.  In  1905  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Margaret  s  Church,  Beverley 
Farms,  where  he  remained  up  to  his  death. 

Within  the  past  year  he  gave  his  library  to  Boston  College  and  this  gift  is  one 
of  the  largest  that  have  been  received  in  the  drive  for  books  for  our  new  library 
building.  He  was  always  a  loyal  friend  of  Boston  College.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS 

1916  Francis  J.  Roche,  president  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Cambridge,  was 
reelected  to  the  school  committee  of  the  University  City,  polling  a  vote  in  the 
recent  elections  second  only  to  that  of  Mayor  Quinn. 

Joseph  J.  Hurley  is  an  active  participant  in  the  Common  Cause  Society  whose 
weekly  forums  at  Franklin  Union  are  assisting  greatly  in  combating  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  similar  un-American  organizations. 

Charles  F.  Hurley  was  another  Boston  College  man  elected  to  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  of  Cambridge  by  a  big  majority.  We  quote  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  which  speaks  for  itself: 

“From  the  time  that  Professor  Francis  J.  Child  and  Colonel  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth  Higginson  invited  me  to  become  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  I  have  watched 
with  peculiar  interest  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of  school  affairs 
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in  the  city,  and  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  write  this  word  in  support  of  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hurley  for  reelection  to  the  School  Committee. 

“Mr.  Hurley  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainment.  He  received  his  education  at 
Boston  College  High  and  Boston  College,  where  his  career  was  marked  by  high  dis¬ 
tinction  in  more  than  one  department  of  work  and  investigation.  Since  leaving 
college  he  has  been  in  business  here  in  Cambridge  and  amid  the  rough-and-tumble 
struggle  of  business  life  his  record  has  been  clean  and  straightforward  from  first  to 
last. 

“During  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  office  as  member  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  School  Committee,  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  high  trust  and  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  conditions,  physical  and  moral,  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  pass  their 
years  in  grammar  school  and  high  school.  Particularly  I  would  emphasize  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  which  Mr.  Hurley  takes  in  pupils  who  advance  from  the  Cambridge 
schools  to  college  and  university. 

“I  can  testify  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  way  in  which  he  has  helped 
worthy  young  people  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

“E.  Charlton  Black.” 

1917  An  anoymous  letter  from  a  live-wire  member  of  the  class  of  ’17,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  department  recently.  We  quote  in  part  from  it:  “Did  you 
notice  the  squad  of  1917  men  at  the  Holy  Cross  game  Smoker?  We  were  going  to 
give  a  cheer  but  could  not  sneak  it  in.  There  were  twenty-five  of  us  there.  Pretty 
good,  isn’t  it,  when  you  consider  there  are  only  fifty  of  us  around  town.  Some 
of  the  dignitaries  included  “Nick”  Petrocelli,  assistant  corporation  counsel  of 
Boston,  John  Elliot,  famous  glycerine  salesman,  Joe  Dee,  our  athletic  pride, 
Father  “Tony”  Laverty,  of  small  dimensions,  Dr.  Cyril  Lydon,  eminent  physician 
of  Arlington  and  Dorchester,  and  many  others.”  The  writer  promises  many  notes. 
Wow ! ! !  Long  live  our  anonymous  friend.  He  sends  these : 

“George  Holland,  erstwhile  successor  to  Cohan  and  Belasco,  is  now  hibernat¬ 
ing  with  his  former  love — the  Boston  American. 

“  ‘Ed’  Heanne  is  district  manager  for  the  Packard  Co.,  at  Indianapolis^, 
Indiana,  and  is  married  and  happy.” 

“  ‘Joe’  Dee,  member  of  the  graduate  Athletic  Board,  is  anxiously  awaiting 
Leap  Year,  though  we  guarantee  that  Joe  has  already  asked.” 

“  ‘Nick’  Petrocelli  is  actively  campaigning  for  James  M.  Curley.” 

1920  Robert  “Bo”  Brawley  is  the  art  manager  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  He  has 
been  spoken  of  in  recent  Sub  Turri  meetings  as  the  probable  artist  that  will 
do  the  cartoon  work  necessary  to  beautify  this  year’s  Sub  Turri. 

Joseph  Mulligan  is  connected  with  the  O’Malley  Advertising  Company  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Tom  Scanlon,  president  of  the  class  and  one  of  the  football  heroes  in  Boston 
College’s  first  victory  over  Yale,  has  just  handed  over  the  gavel  of  grand  knight- 
ship  of  Mount  Benedict  Council,  K.  of  C.,  to  another  classmate.  Mr.  Scanlon  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Wool  Co.,  and  is  fast  scaling  the  heights 
to  fame. 
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1921  John  Kirby,  able  manager  of  the  basketball  team  when  at  the  Heights,  has 
entered  theological  studies  at  St.  John  s  Seminary. 

James  Glennon  has  also  decided  to  dedicate  his  life  to  ecclesiastical  pursuits. 
He  studied  for  two  years  at  the  school  of  business  administration  connected  with 
Georgetown  University  before  choosing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  the 

faith. 

Francis  J.  DeCelles,  whose  brilliant  contributions  to  the  Stylus  are  still  a 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  this  journal,  recently  was  elected  grand  knight  of 
Mount  Benedict  Council,  K.  of  C.  of  Somerville  to  succeed  Thomas  Scanlon.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Commerce  High  School  faculty. 

Joseph  Doyle  is  an  active  member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Boston 

Herald . 

Tom  Salmon  is  the  new  field  representative  of  the  Pictorial  Review  Company 
supervising  the  various  crews  composed  of  college  men  and  others  who  tour  the 
country  yearly  to  get  subscriptions  for  the  magazine  under  the  supervision  of  this 

company. 

1922  The  engagement  of  Nat  Hassenfus  ’22  to  Miss  Regina  Vogel  of  Roslindale 
was  announced  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Jeremiah  Deeley  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Dorchester  High  School. 
He  was  a  football  and  track  star  and  received  his  Master  of  Education  from 
Boston  College  with  the  class  of  1923. 

Henry  Foley  is  upholding  the  prestige  of  Boston  College  at  the  law  school  of 
Harvard  University. 

James  Collins,  who  made  name  and  fame  on  track  and  debating  teams  while 
at  college,  is  attending  the  school  of  business  administration  at  Harvard.  This 
summer  while  on  the  sales  force  of  an  aluminum  company  he  led  the  salesmen, 
making  well  over  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  few  months  that  he  worked. 

William  Wahl  is  a  potential  lawyer.  He  is  one  of  the  Boston  College  men 
pursuing  legal  studies  at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

Leonard  “Dinger”  Dolan  has  abandoned  Filene’s  for  the  leather  business  and 
will  soon  embark  for  Argentine. 

George  Kearnes  has  now  reached  the  goal  of  his  boyhood  ambition.  He  is  a 
teacher  in  a  Boston  high  school. 

Francis  X.  Daly,  formerly  president  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  is  on  his 
last  lap  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

1923  President  Joseph  A.  Comber  is  doing  very  well  on  the  sales  force  of  the 
Emma  O.  Mahoney  Company,  of  Lawrence.  He  was  present  at  the  Maroon 

&  Gold  social  and  had  a  splendid  time.  Joe  says,  “It’s  great  to  be  out  but  you  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  your  nights,  with  no  lessons  to  worry  about.” 

Richard  “Dick”  Donovan,  Joe’s  side  kick  from  Lawrence,  is  a  member  of  the 
pre-medical  course  at  Harvard. 

Edward  Dullea  is  going  large  in  Bay  View  literary  and  athletic  circles.  Ed  is 
playing  a  whale  of  a  game  at  center  on  the  Pere  Marquette  football  team  and  is 
also  assistant  editor  of  the  council’s  paper,  the  Emmisary.  During  the  week  he 
occupies  himself  in  studying  the  intricacies  connected  with  the  management  of  a 
large  soap  manufactory,  Lever  Bros.  Company  of  Cambridge. 
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Owen  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  has  enrolled  at 
Boston  University  Law  School,  famous  for  the  development  of  his  illustrious 
father. 

Gaynor  Wellings  paid  us  a  visit  last  week  and  claims  that  he  is  busy  as  a 
Woolworth  Saturday  with  his  studies  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Gerald  Coughlin,  last  year’s  football  manager,  is  pursuing  his  A.M.  degree 
under  the  direction  of  his  alma  mater. 

SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

In  closing  this  issue  we  express  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  student  body,  in 
wishing  the  Alumni,  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous  and  happy  New 
Year. 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 


Senior  President  Monahan  and  Chairman  James  Dooling 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  unusual  success  of  the 
Senior  Smoker  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  30  at 
the  City  Club.  The  excellence  and  variety  of  the  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  has  been  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment. 
Among  the  principal  speakers  of  the  evening  were  the  Rev.  Father 
Rector,  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  Mayor  Childs  of  Newton, 
Mayor  Quinn  of  Cambridge,  Major  Cavanaugh,  the  Rev.  Michael 
J.  Scanlan,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Donelan  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

The  appointment  of  several  important  committees  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  President  of  Senior.  Philip  Toye  has  been  chosen 
to  lead  the  Senior  Banquet  Committee;  Joseph  Turnbull,  the 
Musicale  Committee;  James  Kelliher,  the  Cap  and  Grown  Com¬ 
mittee  and  George  Corcoran,  the  “B.  C.  of  Interest”  Committee. 
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Junior  The  Senior-Junior  Social,  on  November  3,  and  the 
Junior  Home  Night,  on  Friday,  November  16,  both 
held  on  the  Heights,  were  the  outstanding  social  events  staged  by 
the  Juniors  last  month.  At  the  Home  Night,  the  Rev.  Father 
McHugh  and  Mayor  Quinn  of  Cambridge  were  the  principal 
speakers,  while  a  moving  picture  comedy  and  news  pictures  of  the 
Boston  College  football  team  were  two  particularly  interesting 
numbers  of  the  program.  An  unsolicited  donation  from  the 
Philomatheia  Club,  through  Father  Lynch,  covered  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Home  Night.  President  Reilly  has  expressed  the  deep 
appreciation  of  the  class  for  this  generous  help. 

The  Junior  Sodality  was  honored  on  November  15  by  the  visit 
of  Monsignor  Joseph  F.  McGlinchey,  D.D.  who  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  Students’  Mission  Crusade.  A  section  is  to  be 
instituted  at  Boston  College  in  the  near  future  similar  to  those  in 
many  other  Catholic  colleges. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  social  events  scheduled  at  the 
College  for  the  immediate  future,  the  class  officers  have  decided 
not  to  hold  Junior  activities  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January.  They  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  Junior  Week  which  they  are  planning  to  hold  on  the  first 
or  the  second  week  of  February.  President  Reilly  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  several  committees  in  connection  with  Junior 
Week:  Charles  Darling  is  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Commit¬ 
tee;  Charles  Monahan  of  the  Smoker  Committee;  John  Lyons  of 
the  Carnival  Committee;  and  William  Marr  of  the  Jubilee  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Junior  Class  paper,  known  as  the  Junior 
Eagle ,  appeared  on  the  day  before  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
The  officers,  Joseph  Beattie,  Managing  Editor,  and  Albert 
Hyland,  Business  Manager,  have  decided  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  Class  paper  free  of  charge  every  month. 
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Sophomore  Thefollowing  men,  composing  a  representative 

body  of  the  leaders  of  the  Class,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Executive  Council  in  conjunction  with 
the  elected  officers  of  the  Class:  William  Dunn,  Gerard  Mulligan, 
Theodore  Drury,  Javier  Molina,  Arthur  Murray,  Joseph  Brown, 
Robert  O’Dougherty,  Joseph  Mulligan,  and  Francis  Rihe. 

The  Sophomores  held  a  successful  social  at  Gardner  Hall, 
Brookline,  on  the  evening  of  December  13.  A  Smoker  is  being 
planned  for  the  last  week  before  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Musical  The  fact  that  we  have  heard  but  little  this  year  of 
Clubs  the  Musical  Clubs,  is  no  criterion  of  their  importance. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Moderator,  Father  Leavey; 
the  Director,  Prof.  T.  Francis  Burke;  and  the  President,  Joseph 
Turnbull  ’24,  the  three  units  which  compose  the  Musical  Clubs, 
namely,  the  Band,  the  Orchestra,  and  the  Glee  Club,  are  giving 
most  of  their  attention  during  the  first  term  to  the  difficult  task 
of  developing  new  material. 

The  Band  deserves  special  mention  for  the  excellent  work  it 
has  performed  during  the  football  season.  The  Band,  conducted 
by  Philip  Cleary  ’24,  and  composed  of  nearly  forty-two  members, 
has  played  at  Braves  Field  during  the  last  five  games.  Its  work 
at  the  Holy  Cross  game  was  particularly  commended  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  through  Captain  Darling. 

Fulton  The  Fulton  will  hold  its  first  inter-collegiate  debate 
on  January  11,  against  the  University  of  Maine.  The 
subject  to  be  debated  is:  “Resolved  that  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  World  Court.”  Charles  W.  Sheehan  ’24,  Victor  C. 
Carr  ’25,  and  Richard  A.  Cusick  ’24  will  uphold  the  Negative 
side  of  the  question  for  Boston  College.  Joseph  Turnbull  ’24 
will  be  the  alternate.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  the  Fulton. 
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Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  recent  Social, 
the  members  of  the  Marquette  Debating  Society 


have  begun  preparations  for  their  annual  banquet.  They  are 
planning  to  hold  it  according  to  custom  during  the  Term  Holiday. 
President  Molina  has  appointed  Raymond  Castle  to  head  the 
Banquet  Committee,  and  Richard  Vahey,  the  Entertainment 
Committee. 

A  new  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  Society  this  year  is 
the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Council  which  adequately  repre¬ 
sents  the  opinion  of  its  members  and  aids  the  President  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  general  policies  of  the  Society.  The  Council  at  present 
is  composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Society  and  Robert 
Daly,  Cornelius  Moynihan,  Richard  Vahey,  and  Thomas  Corco¬ 
ran,  all  appointed  by  the  President. 


The  officers  of  Junior  deserve  praise  for  their  important  share 
in  reviving  the  dying  custom  of  Senior- Junior  games.  Although 
defeated,  the  Juniors  may  find  consolation  in  the  splendid  show¬ 
ing  they  made. 


Javier  E.  Molina,  ’26. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


The  sympathy  of  the  student  body  is  extended  to: 

Gerard  Slattery,  ’25 
in  the  death  of  his  mother; 


Joseph  Delaney,  ’25 
in  the  loss  of  his  mother. 
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NE  of  the  earliest  papers  to  appear  in  our  mail-box  this 
month  was  an  October  copy  of  the  thrice  welcome  Vassar 
Miscellany.  Really,  this  is  a  delightful  magazine.  From 
cover  to  cover,  every  bit  of  it  seems  worthy  of  the  most  adult 

publication.  The  reviews  are  good,  the  short-stories  better,  and 

« 

the  lyric  accompaniment  glorious.  Ladies,  we  envy  you! 

From  one  bit  of  verse,  “A  Song  of  Youth”  by  Winifred  Com¬ 
stock,  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  repress  a  temptation  to  quote. 
Happily  there  is  no  need  of  any  cautionary  exercise  of  restraint, 
for  the  poem  justifies  even  what  might  appear  extravagant  praise. 
It  begins: 

“I  am  too  free! 

I  play  with  fire,  and  dare  to  fling 
My  soul  upon  the  east-wind’s  wing ; 

Whole  seas  I  cross  with  dancing  feet, 

And  flit  where  Earth  and  Heaven  meet; 

Throw  out  my  hands  and  grasp  the  air, 

And  twist  it  to  a  shape  so  fair 
I  am  too  free!” 

Chere  mam’selle,  may  one  not  suggest  that,  far  from  being  too 
free,  this  freedom  must  be  good  for  you,  if  it  is  responsible  for 
such  elegant  verse? 

HERE  is  an  admirable  skit  in  the  Holy  Cross  Purple  for 
October.  It  calls  itself  “A  Greek  Tragedy,”  and  as  a 
somewhat  belated  parody  upon  CEdipus  Rex  and  Hamlet- 
esque  declamation,  it  has  its  merits.  You  may,  for  example,  scent 
a  not  unfamiliar  redolence  in  the  following  choice  sentiments, 
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“It  is  indeed 

A  thing  to  be  conjectured,  and  I  fear 
That  there  is  some  soft  evil  hiding  in  it; 

For  oft  when  evil  lies  ahead,  a  voice 
Distinct  from  reason  and  from  conscience  too 
Cries  out  within  us.  This  cry  have  I  heard.” 

And  then, — 

“Joe: 

Your  tale  is  rather  dull.  Besides  I  think 
That  there  should  be  a  woman  in  the  case  .  .  . 

Bill: 

A  girl  there  is,  and  she  by  far  the  best 
And  sweetest  girl  that  ever  washed  a  dish 
In  Idaho  .  .  . 

Joe: 

Some  dame!” 

Later  on,  the  wit  becomes — really  witty.  And  the  humor,  humor¬ 
ous. 

HE  Providence  Alembie  has  arrived  betimes,  and  discloses 
in  its  table  of  contents  two  items  which  make  us  think 
how  lucky  it  is  to  get  this  priceless  copy  for  nothing.  “A 
Parting”  by  F.  Vonnery  and  “Girl  Overheard  Singing”  by  F.  L. 
Dwyer  are  well  worth  walking  a  mile  to  get  hold  of,  or  the  price 
of  a  grandstand  pasteboard  to  the  Harvard-Yale  scuffle.  The 
prose,  however,  is  less  refreshing.  Dear  me — perhaps  I  should 
say  dear  us? — but  it  is  didactic  stuff.  I  hazard  quoting  a  random 
excerpt  from  “Realty  and  Realism.” 

“That  incident  .  .  .  which  puts  If  Winter  Comes  in  the 
category  of  a  pot-boiler,  is  the  marriage  of  the  heroine  to  the 
divorced  hero.  Since  an  author’s  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Will,  the  author  should  obtain  whatever  knowledge  he 
can  of  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Will.  The  Divine  Will  always 
moves  a  creature  according  to  its  specific  nature  and  if  the  act 
performed  be  evil  on  account  of  the  creature’s  failure  to  cooperate 
fully,  the  Divine  Will  punishes  it.  The  nature  of  the  hero  in  If 
Winter  Comes,  being  represented  as  one  enduring  all  pain  for  the 
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sake  of  justice,  does  not  lead  one  to  expect  him  to  crack  under  the 
strain  and  break  an  express  command  of  Divine  Justice.  Since 
he  does  so,  the  author  should  acknowledge  the  failure  of  the  char¬ 
acter  to  live  up  to  his  nature  and  indicate  in  some  manner  his 
punishment.” 

Why,  yes,  it  is  a  great  pity,  indeed.  But— has  the  writer  ever 
tried  potassium  cyanide? 

T  would  seem  that  Layton  A.  Waters  is  not  merely  the 
editor  of  the  Canisius  Monthly :  he  falls  but  little  short 
of  being  the  Canisius  Monthly.  And  no  shame,  either, 
because,  everything  considered,  it’s  a  good  magazine.  First  we 
have  a  sonnet  called  “Evening,”  and  it’s  a  good  sonnet;  then  there 
is  a  short-story,  “A  Deal  in  Marks,”  and  it’s  a  good  story;  fol¬ 
lows  next  a  rondeau,  “Une  Etude,”  and  that’s  good  too;  two  other 
poems  and  an  essay  are  likewise  good.  The  author  of  all  these 
good  things  is  Mr.  Waters.  Some  amiable  persons  have  added 
their  contributions  to  the  book,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
helping  Mr.  Waters  out, — and  with  more  or  less  success. 

CTOBER’S  Fordham  Monthly  is  well  filled;  Fordham 
writers  have  a  lot  to  talk  about,  and  on  the  whole  they  do 
it  well.  Their  short-stories  are  as  good  as  any  met  with 
this  month.  W.  R.  Meagher’s  “Glance  at  Germany”  is  a  finely 
composed  article  by  one  who  appears  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about, — always  a  redoubtable  pretension  in  a  college  writer.  The 
author  (Patrick  Henly)  of  “Rough  Diamonds  will  be  a  successful 
novelist  in  the  sweet  bye-and-bye.  His  gift  of  realistic  character¬ 
ization  is  enviable.  Fordham  verse,  be  it  also  noted,  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  so  is  some  of  this  month’s 
offering  palatable.  F.  A.  Walsh  tells  us, 

“Oh,  death  is  not  a  pleasant  thing; 

And  God!  Of  death  I  cannot  sing.” 

Still,  he  does  so. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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B.  C.  14— CENTENARY  0 

Led  by  the  colorful  “Bo”  McMillan  of  Center,  this  time  in  the  role  of  coach, 
Centenary  College  struggled  hard  to  return  with  a  dead  Eagle  to  Shrevesport,  La. 
However,  “Chuck”  Darling  continued  to  stave  off  defeat  by  his  marvelous  punting, 
and  it  was  just  this  punting  that  drove  Centenary  home  scoreless. 

Led  by  Hubbard,  a  248  pound  tackle,  a  tower  of  strength  on  both  the  offence 
and  defence,  they  offered  strenuous  resistance,  and  with  an  attack  carried  by 
Lateer,  Farrell,  and  the  feather-weight  Lawrence,  the  Southerners  were  always 
threatening.  Their  one  great  opoprtunity  to  score  was  smothered,  when  Frank 
Wilson  batted  down  a  forward  behind  his  own  goal  line.  This  ended  an  advance 
the  McMillan  team  had  waged  from  mid-field  to  the  three  yard  fine. 

Boston’s  first  opportunity  came  early  in  the  second  period  when  Jack  Cronin 
came  racing  up  and,  gathering  in  White’s  punt,  fought  his  way  to  the  20  yard 
stripe.  From  here  an  offside  penalty  placed  the  ball  within  scoring  range,  and 
Wilson  crashed  through  for  the  initial  score.  Darling  booted  the  goal. 

Another  clever  runback  of  a  punt  placed  us  in  position  to  score  again  when 
McKenney  brilliantly  zig-zagged  to  Centenary’s  18  yard  line.  After  a  couple  of 
line  bucks  Jack  Cronin,  who,  by  the  way,  played  a  “whale”  of  a  game  for  the 
Eagles,  raced  around  his  right  end  for  another  touchdown.  Darling  added  the 
final  point. 

B.  C.  41— VILLANOVA  0 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  interested,  the  Cavmen  discarded  their  off-tackle 
and  line  plays  and  just  for  variation  played  a  startling  overhead  game. 

The  outstanding  play  of  the  year  for  sheer  thrill  was  “Chuck’1’  Darling’s 
brilliant  80  yard  runback  of  a  kick-off  to  his  opponents’  15  yard  mark.  It  was  a 
brilliant  effort  and  he  crowned  it  by  tossing  a  perfect  pass  to  McNamara  on  the 
very  next  play,  thus  completing  a  score  in  short  order.  Frank  Wilson  had  pre¬ 
viously  scored  twice,  after  gathering  in  long  passes  from  Darling  and  worming  his 
way  over  for  touchdowns. 

After  the  first  half  a  substitute  team  took  the  field.  Owen  Murphy  relieved 
Wilson  in  the  backfield  and  featured  in  kicking  and  in  broken  field  running.  He 
was  responsible  for  two  touchdowns  and  with  experience  no  doubt  will  develop. 
“Dan”  Linehan,  who  has  been  subbing  for  the  impaired  varsity  guards,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  lineman  on  the  field,  and  with  O’Brien  played  finely  in  the  Eagles’ 
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frontier.  “Bill”  Melley,  who  went  in  at  end,  got  in  practice  for  basketball  the 
way  he  scooped  in  those  forwards  and  Sullivan,  who  took  O’Connell’s  place  at  end, 
kept  this  position  well  guarded.  One  the  whole  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  subs 
and  all  together  they  rolled  up  a  great  total,  41,  the  highest  to  date. 

B.  C.  0— VERMONT  0 

Battling  in  a  sea  of  mud,  midst  a  downpour,  a  Maroon  team  made  up  mostly 
of  substitutes,  fought  out  a  scoreless  tie  on  the  mire  of  Braves  Field. 

Scoring  was  a  hopeless  proposition.  Yet,  due  to  an  individual  effort  of  Darl¬ 
ing,  the  Vermonter’s  line  was  crossed,  but  the  ball  was  recalled  because  of  holding 
on  the  part  of  an  Eagle  forward. 

“Chuck”  Darling  gave  us  plenty  to  cheer  for— though  our  spirits  were  damp¬ 
ened.  His  remarkable  punting  of  a  wet  ball,  and  that  miraculous  kick  from  behind 
his  own  goal  line  thus  averting  a  safety,  were  the  bright  spots  of  that  gloomy 
afternoon.  This,  by  the  way,  was  Vermont’s  sole  approach  to  our  goal-line. 

However,  just  such  tonic  as  this  put  the  boys  in  condition  for  the  ensuing 
Saturday,  and  was  unlooked  for  practice  in  handling  a  wet  ball. 

B.  C.  16— HOLY  CROSS  7 

With  every  available  space  crammed  with  eager  spectators,  and  thousands 
crushing  to  gain  admittance,  Captain  Darling  led  his  maroon  jerseyed  warriors 
against  the  Purple  host,  Holy  Cross,  in  the  annual  encounter  between  these  tradi¬ 
tional  rivals. 

Entering  the  fray  a  slight  favorite,  Holy  Cross  started  off  with  a  rush  that 
truly  supported  the  boast  of  Worcester  admirers.  For  in  just  six  plays  or  a  period 
of  three  minutes,  Holy  Cross  had  crossed  Boston’s  goal  line  and  again  received  the 
kickoff,  this  time  with  a  seven  point  advantage  over  the  suprised  Eagles.  However 
it  all  ended  right  then  and  there  as  far  as  Holy  Cross  was  concerned.  And  the 
surprise  of  the  Boston  forces  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  fight  and  plenty  of  it. 

Just  to  show  the  character  of  the  game,— many  Boston  sport  writers  charac¬ 
terized  it  as  “the  finest  game  in  the  East  this  fall” ;  or  “the  best  game  of  the  year  in 
New  England.”  They  marvelled  at  the  courageous  spirit  displayed  by  the  Boston 
men  in  smothering  the  Purple  flames  of  victory,  and  raising  the  Maroon  and  Gold 
over  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  early  exultant  Worcester  team. 

Such  a  gallant  display  of  spirit  for  Alma  Mater  is  praiseworthy  indeed,  and 
it  is  this  very  ideal  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard  Major  Cavanaugh  speak,  that 
makes  the  game  what  it  is.  And  lest  in  extolling  the  team  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  behind  it  all  stands  Major  Cavanaugh,  the  master  strategist,  who  outguessed 
the  Purple  leaders,  and  after  solving  their  seeming  march  of  victory,  instilled  into 
his  men  between  the  halves  the  spirit  of  fight,  confidence,  and  victory,  that  urged 
them  to  go  out  and  carry  on  to  win  for  old  B.  C. 

Early  in  the  second  quarter  section  O,  or  in  other  words,  the  Boston  cheering 
section,  rose  to  outcheer  the  Purple  rooters.  It  all  came  about  in  this  manner: 
Darling  got  off  a  long  low  kick  from  his  own  40  yard  line,  and  Ray  Duffy,  whose 
mental  alacrity  was  on  a  par  with  his  physical  speed,  tore  down  the  field  and 
touched  the  ball  on  the  H.  C.  one  yard  line.  This  was  one  of  “THE”  plays  of 
the  game.  Crowley,  forced  as  he  was  to  kick  from  behind  his  own  goal  posts, 
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only  sent  the  ball  back  fifteen  yards.  From  here  the  Eagles  tried  three  line  plays 
and  were  unsuccessful  in  a  pass,  thus  relinquishing  the  ball  on  downs.  Again 
Crowley  punted  this  time  from  his  ten  yard  line  and  the  Boston  forwards,  charging 
in  fast,  made  him  hurry  the  kick  with  the  result  that  it  was  Boston’s  ball  on  their 
opponent’s  thirty-yard  line.  From  here  McKenney  led  the  drive  towards  the 
Purple  goal  line  and  snatched  a  forward  out  of  the  air  when  it  seemed  certain 
Glennon  and  Riopel  had  him  covered.  This  put  B.  C.  in  scoring  position  and 
although  over-eagerness  brought  a  five-yard  penalty,  Darling,  on  the  next  play, 
made  up  for  it  when  he  crashed  through  to  the  Holy  Cross  two-yard  line.  On  the 
fourth  down  McKenney  squirmed  over  for  the  first  score  and  Darling  kicked  the 
goal  evening  up  matters. 

From  then  on  we  all  felt  it  was  a  winning  cause,  for  the  boys  were  fighting 
and  repeatedly  throwing  Glennon  and  the  other  Purple  backs  for  losses  or  no 
gain  at  all.  It  was  apaprent  that  Doyle’s  shift  to  center  and  Beaver  in  at  guard 
had  checkmated  all  further  advances  by  Holy  Cross. 

The  second  half  opened  with  exchange  of  punts,  and  Darling,  kicking  against 
the  wind,  booted  one  that  rolled  towards  the  Holy  Cross  goal  line.  Again  Ray 
Duffey  tore  down  the  gridiron  and  downed  the  ball  on  their  five-yard  line.  On 
the  next  play  Riopel  was  thrown  back  to  his  own  goal  line,  and  on  the  play  fol¬ 
lowing  Doyle  worried  the  center  so  that  he  made  a  poor  pass.  Crowley,  in  the 
kicker’s  position,  was  buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  Maroon  with  Koslowsky  in 
the  lead.  This  gave  B.  C.  a  two-point  advantage  and  broke  the  Holy  Cross 
standard  of  play. 

Later  in  the  game  Holy  Cross  became  desperate  and  attempted  a  passing  game 
in  their  own  territory.  One  of  these  was  intercepted  by  “Bill”  Cronin  who  sprinted 
for  the  right  side  of  the  field.  While  his  team-mates  put  out  all  interfering  Purple 
players  he  crossed  the  goal  line  unhampered.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  and 
gave  us  a  safe  margin.  Once  more  Darling  booted  the  goal. 

With  the  final  whistle  the  B.  C.  stands  surged  onto  the  field  and  there  followed 
the  triumphant  snake  dance  which  wound  up  at  the  Common. 

HOCKEY 

With  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  “Charley”  Foote  as  coach  of 
the  hockey  team,  Captain  John  Fitzgerald  called  out  the  squad  the  first  week  of 
December.  As  we  go  to  press  Manager  William  Kelleher  announces  only  two 
games  arranged  thus  far:  Boston  Hockey  Club  on  December  12,  and  Toronto  on 
January  1.  However,  he  has  a  number  of  games  pending  and  hopes  to  round  out 
an  attractive  schedule.  The  Eagles’  drawing  power  is  recognized  after  the  last 
two  seasons,  when  on  almost  every  occasion  we  played  to  packed  houses. 

The  loss  of  “Ed”  Garrity  and  “Len”  Morrissey  means  the  developing  of  a  new 
outer  defence,  and  with  only  Culhane,  Foley  and  Groden,  capable  new  forwards 
will  have  to  be  moulded  from  newcomers. 

Coach  Foote  has  Mahoney  and  Mullowney  to  work  at  defence,  as  both  saw 
some  service  last  year.  However,  from  McCrehan,  Duffly,  Kelley  and  others  he 
should  find  some  valuable  men. 

At  goal  we  have  “Jack”  Fitzgerald  for  another  couple  of  years,  and  right  here 
is  our  strongest  position,  for  “Fitzie”  seldom  let  them  get  by  last  season. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 
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GLOBE  BUILDING 
244  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

WE  believe  in  the  principles 
taught  at  Boston  College 

We  also  believe  that  business 
success  can  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  good  advertising 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 


17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 


Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 


Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Oculists'  Prescriptions 
Accurately  Filled 

High  Grade  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  at  Moderate 
Prices 

Robert  W.  Shannon 

OPTICIAN 

12  WEST  ST,,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Rooms  302,  304-06 
Over  Bigelow  Kennard  &  Co. 


C omjpli merits 
of  a 

FRIEND 


Please  Mention  I'lie  Stylus. 


Compliments 
of  a 

FRIEND 

* 


Kenmore  3630 

Franklin  Motor  Car 
Company 

616  Commonwealth  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

P.  J.  HALLORAN 


The  Boston  Transcript  is 
Your  Newspaper 

OPORTS  and  other  college 
^  and  school  activities  — 
radio  —  they  are  all  there, 
every  day.  Also,  of  course, 
all  the  news  of  the  great  wide 
world  and  special  feature 
articles  almost  without  num¬ 
ber.  In  short,  a  complete 
newspaper  printing  the  things 
that  the  student  in  college 
and  school  wants  to  read. 

ploston  Cbemng 
Cransitrtpt 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers. 
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